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CONGREGATIONALISTS AT 
DURHAM, N. H., JUNE 18-25 


O be an Ecumenical delegate to the 

General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches proved a most in- 
teresting and highly valuable experi- 
ence. It also meant a week of strenuous 
living, with a day beginning at 7:30, 
and full of seminars, forums, and _ ses- 
sions. The advance preparation was im- 
pressive. A volume of 146 pages con- 
taining the reports to be submitted was 
sent to all delegates some weeks in 
advance. The order of all services of 
worship, which followed a consistent 
theme, was printed and given out on 
arrival. At each session matters to be 
considered were distributed to the 1500 
delegates in printed or mimeographed 
form, 

Two devotional occasions were par- 
ticularly impressive — the Communion 
Service in the Community Church con- 
ducted by the minister of the General 
Council, Dr. Douglas Horton, with his 
fine liturgical sense; and the Ecumenical 
Service in which representatives of six 
denominatious participated, and the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in eight 
languages including the three principle 
“enemy” tongues. ‘The service was per- 
raded with Christian Fellowship. 

Consciousness of the awful moment in 
which we were meeting when world- 
wide bloody revolution is taking place 
permeated all deliberations. The State- 
ment on the Relation of the Church and 
the War, which was unanimously 
adopted, was’ a truly Christian state- 
ment and a traly liberal utterance which 
included both those who “in obedience 
to Christian conscience support the war 
effort of our country” and those who are 
“not willing to inflict sufferimg in order 
to enforce their purpose.” An informal 
vote revealed the high proportion of 135 
pacifists to 409 nonpacifists. 

To me the most impressive depart- 
ment of the Council was the Council 
for Social Action. 
six standing committees dealing with 
Industrial Relations, Rural Life, Race 
Relations, Minority Groups, Legislation, 
and International Relations, its reports 
revealed the vital contact of the denomi- 
nation with the critical fronts of today’s 
life. The organization is so complete 
that each State Conference has its State 
Social Action Committee, and every so- 
cial concern is brought directly to the 
local church for discussion and action. 
At a meeting of the executive committee, 
I discovered that the astounding budget 
of $48,000 for Social Action for last year 
was considered inadequate, and a de- 
mand for a three or four thousand dollar 
increase for next year was to be made. 


Functioning through. 


In the effort to find means of closer 
approach between the churches of the 
congregational order, both Mr. Leslie T. 
Pennington (also a Unitarian Ecumeni- 
cal delegate) and I were convinced that 
some form of fellowship with this effi- 
ciently organized and_ well - financed 
Council for Social Action would be the 
logical first means. 
lenge of these crisis days could be met 
by our free churches with a force and 
effectiveness that would be possible in 
no other way. A Statement of Social 
Ideals was presented by the Council for 
Social Action, not as a creed but as a 
challenge to the churches, and was unani- 
mously adopted. I hope it may receive 
wide attention by church people of all 
designations. 

The five lectures by Professor William 
E. Hocking of Harvard on “Contempo- 
rary Science and the Idea of God” were 
perhaps the most mentally exciting hours 
of the week. With a genius for leading 
even non-philosophically-trained minds 
through subtleties of reasoning, Dr. 
Hocking delimited the knowledge of 
which science, particularly psychology 
and sociology, is capable, and opened 
up a universe in which the self, its free- 
dom, and immortality are conceivable. 

To approach the considerations of 
the domestic affairs of a household not 
your own is a fearsome thing. All such 
feeling vanished for me on the first day 
as, walking up the street, I exchanged 
ereetings with a surprising number of 
old friends and acquaintances. Quickly 
I found myself exercismg my privilege 
of taking part in discussions and even, 
I admit, helping to frame a resolution. 
All this, because most considerations 
were more than domestic affairs. and, 
indeed. common concern of all liberals. 
Chiefly do I owe gratitude to the fine, 
comprehensive spirit of the minister of 
the General Council, Dr. Horton, to 
whom the whole conference was indebted. 
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COVER PICTURE 


Pictured on the cover is the newly 
organized: boys’ baseball team of the 
Denver Unitarians. for which the boys 
chose the ‘name “Wildcats.” The men 
standing behind the ballplavers are, left 
to right, -€.°K. Hendee, assistant coach, 
Rev. Jacob -Trapp, and Charles E. 
Mason. coach (a new member of the 
church). This team, sponsored by the 
Der ver Chapter of the Laymen’s League, 


will enter Denver's Young America 
Leatue in September. The Young 
America League schedules regularly 


sponsored and uniformed baseball and 
football teams for boys from nine to 
fifteen. 
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Housing project in Tampa, Florida: a fifty per cent slum area transformed into residential area with yards, gardens, 
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THE CITIZEN 
AND POSTWAR PLANNING 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 


As Special Assistant to the Director of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Mr. Millett knows not only the 
plans of Federal agencies for a better America, but also the 
need for local community planning. —Tue Eprtor 


ROM time to time numerous public-spirited citi- 

zens and citizen groups have asked the question, 

“How can we help in preparing for the America 
we all want when this war is over?” This eagerness 
to participate is an important asset for all governmen- 
tal officials and especially for planners. In a democ- 
racy the willingness to contribute to group thinking 
and group activity must be utilized. 

There are a few public officials who fall into the 
error of thinking that all decisions must be made, and 
hence all planning done, at the national level, which 
usually means Washington; and the local community 
must’ wait until its scheme in the national program has 
been determined. 

It is easy to assume this kind of attitude. Thanks 
to some of the wise provisions of the Federal constitu- 
tion, our nation has developed as a single national 
economic unit. We have come increasingly to realize 
that our social problems cannot be solved purely on a 
Our experiences in 
the 1930’s demonstrated, for example, that unemploy- 
ment was a national, not a state or local problem. 

Yet our nation is really the sum total of all the 
local communities that span our continent. And the 
ambitions and desires of these local communities have 
a vital influence upon national decisions. Our prob- 
lem today is not to ignore the local communities in 


national planning but instead to help cultivate in 
local communities a sense of national need. 

Then there are some persons who believe that the 
role of local groups should be purely educational. 
They want such groups to serve as a means for propa- 
gating a desired point of view. The fault with this 
kind of attitude lies in an erroneous conception of 
what constitutes education. Few people have their 
ideas changed because they hear someone speak from 
a contrary point of view. Few people acquire a deep 
conviction because of something they read. Modern 


* educational technique has been laying more and more 


emphasis upon learning by doing. This technique 
needs to be remembered when local groups are formed 
and: start to operate. 


Start with the Community 


There is no end of opportunity for any local com- 
munity to interest itself in its own community prob- 
lems. To be sure, in the end the community must see 
its problems in the perspective of the region and of 
the nation as a whole, but the place to start is with 
the community itself, 

What kinds ‘of people make up a community? 
What do they do for a living? What are the economic 
resources of the community? Where does its income 
come from and where does it go? How is the income 
distributed within the community? What is the com- 
munity’s buying power? 

How does the community live? What kinds of 
homes does it have? How is the community edu- 
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cated? How does it play? How good is its health? 
How well met are its medical needs? 

What are the principal economic resources of the 
community? What is happening to these resources 
under present conditions? What may happen to them 
after the war? What resources will it be possible to 
develop further to meet the unfulfilled needs of the 
community? 


Realistic Information 


Perhaps some people will say that this is the kind 
of work that ought to be done by a local planning 
agency. True—it should—but is it? If not, why not? 
A local group interested in the development of its 
own community might at least ask questions about 
why basic information on that community is not avail- 
able, even if it was hardly feasible for the group itself 
to undertake to provide the answers. 

Actually, it will be found that information of this 
kind is available in many different places. It needs 
bringing together. It needs careful consideration by 
citizen groups and others who are in the last analysis 
responsible for the programs of the community, of 
the state, and of the nation. 

Most groups who undertake a realistic apprecia- 
tion of what their community is will probably find 
information hard to believe. They will find problems 
of which they were only vaguely aware, at best. Some 
perhaps will. be shocked by the conditions that exist. 
They will find expectant mothers with no prenatal 
care. They will find babies being born without at- 
tending physicians. They will find overcrowded rooms, 
bad toilet facilities. They will find children not in 
school who should be there. They will find crowded 
schools. They will find children playing in streets 
or hanging around corners because they have no recre- 
ational facilities or recreational leadership. They will 
find traffic congestion, inadequate parking space, over- 
crowded transportation facilities. 


If the People Demand 


No one who looks at this America of ours or at any 
local community therein, dispassionately and hon- 
estly, is likely to reach any other conclusion than 
that there is a great deal yet to be done in making 
the American dream come true for all Americans. And 
the place to begin is with the resources of the local 
community. 

Of course we have higher standards of living than 
any other nation in the world. We have been more 
richly endowed with natural resources than any other 
nation. We have developed greater abilities for using 
these resources. But we have not made use of all of 
our resources. For a decade we had unused man- 
power and unused productive facilities, and at the 
same time we had almost endless unfulfilled wants. 

Perhaps when we come to see how much there is 
yet to be done, we can begin to ask ourselves what 
prevents us from meeting these needs. Is it beyond 
our capacity? Is it physically impossible for us to 
have higher standards of living than we now have? 
Or does the fault lie with our organizational pro- 
cedures? 
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Those who have been given responsibility for pre- 
paring programs for upbuilding America after the 
present war think they have the answers to many of 
these questions. But those answers will never be tried 
—will never be put into operation—unless from a mul- 
titude of communities all over the United States there 
comes a demand that something be done. And such 
a demand will have to be based, in the first place, upon 
a realization of our unfulfilled needs. 

Of course, some of these national plans may not 
be too well conceived. At its best, a national plan 
is framed from some understanding of the needs of 
thousands of communities and areas throughout the 
country. Sometimes this understanding may be defec- 
tive. A better informed local group is important in 
pointing out the misunderstanding. 

Certainly any national plan must be modified in 
some particulars when applied to a given area. While 
the mainspring of action may be national, the gears 
that are turned will operate in many different places, 
from one end of the country to the other. The results 
of a national plan don’t appear in Washington. They 
appear in the lives of citizens in every community. 


Local and National Programs 


An important part of national planning is, and 
will continue to be, the job of persuading state and 
local official agencies to plan to meet their sense of 
need. True, these plans may have to be modified to 
fit the national program. But the locality is the best 
place to begin to plan. 

In persuading local officials to do their job prop- 
erly, a national agency exerts such influence and even 
pressure as is available to it. This effort is made 
almost unnecessary when behind the local officials 
there are local groups clamoring for action. 

Indeed, it is fair to say that it is impossible for a 
local public-planning agency’ to function effectively 
unless it has the sympathetic and active support of 
citizen groups who have the best interests of the 
whole community uppermost in their activities. Local 
public officials need local public support. If they 
listen too closely to certain well-organized special in- 
terest groups the explanation probably is that general 
imterest groups are not well organized. 


A Vast Step Forward 


No community can by itself, of course, take steps 
substantially to prevent a depression, to keep men at 
work, to meet unfulfilled needs. It may, however, 
take some steps to improve a situation without the 
action of other communities. 

But if a community realizes its interdependence 
with all other communities that make up this nation, 
we shall have taken a vast step forward in making 
possible the kind of world we want. No one need feel 
frustrated because in a single community he cannot 
solve the nation’s problems. He may not be able 
to solve them. He can make possible their solution. — 
Surely this is all the challenge individuals in a local 
community could want. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, RELIGION, 
AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


By WILLIAM V. SILVERBERG 


Dr. Silverberg obtained his B.S. from Columbia University, 
and his M.D. from the College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
he was trained in analysis at Berlin Psychoanalytic Institute. 
Practicing psychiatry since 1923, he is at present Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry at the New York Medical 
College; Assistant Physician at the Fifth Avenue and Flower 
Hospitals; Chief of Clinic, Mental Hygiene O.P.D. and Asso- 
ciate Attending Physician in Psychiatry at the Lebanon Hos- 
pital; instructor and training analyst of the American Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis. He has just completed a term of 
office as President of the Association for the Advancement of 
Psychoanalysis, before which this paper was delivered in May. 
It also appeared in the Holy Cross Magazine for July. 

—Tue Epiror 


intellectual world that science and religion are 

irreconcilable rivals for the loyalty of mankind, 
that one cannot possibly adhere to both attitudes, but 
must ultimately make a choice between them. 

When one examines science and religion carefully, 
one discovers that they are both efforts to learn the 
objective truth about man’s environment in order that 
he may deal with his world as adequately as possible. 
It has been the tendency of science to deal with the 
tangible and measurable portions of man’s environment, 
and it has been the tendency of religion to deal with 
the intangible, immeasurable portions. Science, in fact, 
tends to deny that such intangible, immeasurable fac- 
tors exist; while religion, both unwilling and unable to 
deny the existence of the tangible factors, has tended 
to undervalue them, to deny them more than minor 
_significance. 

This similarity of purpose and difference of approach 
have been the basis of their controversy. This has 
been most intense where scientists have contended that 
the tangible elements of reality are the only ones, and 
that the seeming intangibles are merely efflorescences 
given off by the tangibles, as a rose exudes fragrance, 
or that they are illusions, like the desert mirage, or 
that they simply indicate gaps in our knowledge of the 
tangibles. On the other hand, many who advocate the 
religious approach to reality contend that the tangible 
factors of reality are actually unimportant, that they 
are transitory and, if they are regarded in any other 
way, misleading. 

Both of these contentions, when put forward with 
the intensity and dogmatism with which they are often 
‘presented, are exaggerated and might serve as a warn- 
ing against overstressing one aspect of a problem at 
the expense of another. It is not merely shortsighted 
but quite illogical for the scientist to deny the exist- 
ence of intangibles, for he is forced constantly to work 
with them: such concepts as relationship of objects, 
meaning or significance, value—whether certain truths 
are of greater use or benefit then others—indeed the 
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[ has long been one of the commonplaces of the 


very concept of a concept, all these things and many 
others, including the concept of instincts, which scien- 
tists accept and work with every day, are neither tan- 
gible or measurable. The concept of instinct is an 
excellent case in pomt. An instinct is intangible: one 
cannot perceive it directly by means of any of the 
senses, nor can one measure it directly. Only the 
behavior which results from the operation of an instinct 
can be sensed and measured. Yet the biologist cannot 
work without the belief that the instinct is an integral 
part of the organism, objectively there and, indeed, 
transmitted from organism to organism by way of the 
germ plasm. If you ask the biologist how he knows 
that something which he can neither perceive nor 
measure is actually there, he will tell you that it must 
be there because otherwise it would be impossible to 
account for certain phenomena. 

This is precisely the answer, mutatis mutandis, that 
you will receive from the religious person when you 
question his belief in the existence of a God, a God 
who is not merely a force of nature but who is personal 
and beyond nature. It is a matter of personal prejudice 
if one admits the force of the argument in the case of 
natural, biological forces and denies it in the case of 
supernatural, super-biological. forces, and is a clear 
case of begging the question. 

But adherents of religion should not have denied the 
value and importance of tangibles; they might rather 
have seen what many of their confreres see today, that 
all truth is God’s truth, no matter what its subject 
matter. However, religion has tended to minimize the 
importance of tangibles, because it saw some of its 
fundamental principles challenged by materialistic 
science and because it had abused its experience with 
intangibles to fashion for itself a most unheroic escape 
from the frustrations which the tangible factors of life 
regularly bring to all of us. 


No Irreconcilability 


If the scientist can acknowledge that reality con- 
tains intangible as well as tangible factors, and if the 
adherent of religion can acknowledge that all truth is 
God’s truth, there need be no irreconcilability between 
these two attitudes towards life and reality. 

Psychoanalysis, like its parent science, psychiatry, 
may be defined, for the purpose of this discussion, as a 


_scientific attempt to deal with the intangible factors 
in the nature of man. It understands that these fac- 


tors are intimately related to tangible, biological factors 
in his nature, but that a knowledge of these tangible 
factors alone is insufficient for an understanding of 
human behavior in such forms, for instance, as hostil- 
ity, fear, love. To the tangible biological substratum 
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the factor of meaning has to be added: meaning in 
terms, for example, of the relationship of a man’s 
hostile behavior to his own grasp of his relation to 
other individuals, to his own and other cultural groups, 
to the various institutions of his own culture. Under- 
standing the meaning of these relationships is achieved 
through psychoanalysis by exploring the memories and 
free associations, the dreams and fantasies of the 
patient; by reliving his early experiences of fear and 
anxiety, love and hate, with an objective analyst, he 
is able both to see their origin, bringing them from 
subconscious to conscious levels of perception, and to 
handle them maturely. Religion, in so far as the nature 
of man and his behavior is the object of its interest, has 
the same subject matter as psychoanalysis. But there 
has been great incompatibility, great misunderstanding 
between them. 


The Doctrine of Original Sin 


In spite of its doctrine of original sin, Christianity 
regards man as fundamentally good, or as containing 
fundamental potentialities for good, constructive be- 
havior, because its concept of God is most graphically 
expressed as that of a kind and loving father and be- 
cause it believes that man was made in God’s image. 
The Christian doctrine of original sin is a curious one, 
and I cannot begin to deal with it exhaustively here. 
It seems to be connected with a similar doctrine of 
the Judaism of the first two centuries of our era, the 
doctrine of the “evil impulse,” 
while original sin is said to exist at conception in every 
human being, it is readily eradicated if one is baptized 
by an ordained priest or, in an emergency, by a layman. 
The meaning of all this would be an interesting subject 
for psychological as well as theological study, but all 
that I wish to indicate for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion is that, since a means of eradicating it exists 
and is readily available to all, the ordinary baptized 
individual is regarded by the church as unblemished 
by original sin and therefore possessing in an unham- 
pered form the potentialities for good, constructive 
behavior mentioned above. In other words, if the 
baptized individual behaves otherwise, it is not because 
his nature compels him to do so, but for quite other 
reasons, which may involve either circumstances or 

personal choice. 


Psychoanalysts’ Belief in Man 


Many psychoanalysts believe that man has funda- 
> Tunda-_ 


mental potentialities for growth, for progress towards 
goals, for finding happiness, and that these are in no 
way hampered by innate, opposing tendencies; rather 
that the factors which do obstruct and hamper these 
potentialities are extraneous to man’s essential nature 
and are acquired as reactions to various experiences 
along the individual’s path of development. Such 
reactions must indeed be derived from factors which 
are essential to man’s nature, but which need not 
necessarily have led to the particular result. All men, 
for instance, have muscular power: whether this 
muscular power results in an act of murder or in the 
building of a house will depend upon factors which 
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with his fundamental nature are curable. 


and it is curious in that, 


are not inherent in the muscular power itself. In a 
word, psychoanalysts who hold this view of the nature 
of man may believe, like Christians and adherents of 
other faiths which hold similar views, that man is 
fundamentally good and constructive and that his 
many and lamentable failures to behave in accordance 
In religious 
terminology, cure is salvation, and it is interesting 
that the German words Heil (salvation) and Heilung 
(cure) are both derivations of the same root. 

In a clinical sense, I think it is of importance for 
psychoanalysts to understand that the religious atti- 
tudes of their patients are not 7pso facto neurotic mani- 
festations, though doubtless the neurosis will affect this 
among other factors: in the personality. It is also 
important for religious people who are in need of 
psychoanalytic help not to abandon this possibility 
because they fear that their religious beliefs will be 
attacked out of hand by the psychoanalyst, who, in 
their opinion, is compelled by his belief in psycho- 
analysis to be anti-religious. 


The Present Spiritual Crisis 


The present world crisis appears to me essentially 
a_ spiritual one, though I am not oblivious of its 


economic and political aspects. It is a crucial struggle 


between those who believe in force and violence as the 


proper means for ‘solving interpersonal and intergroup 
difficulties, and those who believe that such difficulties 
may be solved by processes involving mutual under- 
standing and mutual adjustment based upon ~ such 


understanding. 


All of us do, or at least have at some time in our 
lives done, lip-service to the wisdom and rightness of 
the latter, and some of us remain genuinely loyal to 
this ideal; but the frustrations which all people suffer 
tend to make some of them rely more truly upon the 
former. Even if they have once seriously believed in 
mutual adjustments as a mode of dealing with inter- 
personal difficulties, they become, in the face of failure 
to achieve gratification or security by means of such 
processes, “disillusioned.” They think they have been 
purposely duped by those who are more powerful and 
to whose interest it is that they shall refrain from the 
use of force; they become cynical and lose all faith in 
any spiritual values whatsoever. They become con- 
vinced that they cannot achieve deference and respect, 
that they cannot achieve satisfactions and security, that 
they cannot even survive unless they trample down 
their competitors without mercy or compunction. They 
reach a state in which their sole reliance is upon brute 
strength—either personal or of the group—and in 
which they are firmly convinced that all the qualities 
and behaviors involved in kindness and consideration 
towards others, in loving one’s fellowmen and in seek- 
ing to bring about their growth and welfare, are mere 
failures to be strong, mere weaknesses. In this way they 
repudiate the essential elements in the social and 
religious traditions which have been handed on to 
them by their parents, their church, their schools, their 
society. 


(Continued on page 288) 


~ Building 
the Future 


—_——_———— 


in Rockford == 


out of the cavernous old downtown building 

has come the lovely New England Colonial 
Church of the Christian Union in the north side resi- 
dential district of Rockford, Illinois. The spacious 
downtown church building had outlived its usefulness, 
and in 1940 it was sold and razed. The proceeds 
built the new church, dedicated May 31, which stands 
on the corner of Auburn and Ridge Streets. The 
spirit of a parish which was wilting under the burden 
of a worn-out plant has been revived and is full of 
hope and enthusiasm for the future of the church in 
the new building. 

The new building, patterned after the Unitarian 
church in Oklahoma City, is of red brick with white 
trim. It cost approximately $45,000, including $5,000 
received by subscription for the furnishings. The main 
floor of the auditorium seats two hundred with accom- 
modations for another fifty in the balcony. 

The auditorium walls and pews are painted an 
off-white, with mahogany stained trim and burgundy- 
red carpeting in the aisles. The inside shutters let in 
a subdued light. Over the altar in the chancel 
is mounted the Lundholm stained glass memorial 
window depicting the boy Jesus among the wise men 
in the temple; it is lighted artificially. To the left of 
the chancel is the marble bust of the founder of the 
church, Dr. Thomas Kerr, and to the right is the con- 
sole of the new Moller organ. In the basement is a 
social room, with a table-seating capacity of 200, a 
small stage, a well-equipped kitchen, the Kerr Club 
Room, washrooms, and two classrooms. By the use 
of other rooms and partitions, nine classrooms are 
provided for the church school. - 

In 1870, Dr. Thomas Kerr, then minister of a Bap- 
tist Church in Rockford, found it impossible to preach 
the doctrines of his church, which were in conflict with 
the theory of evolution, and resigned his pulpit. A 
group of liberal members went with him and formed 
the Church of the Christian Union, along with some 
members of the then defunct Rockford Unitarian 
church. Although the church did not then affiliate 
with the American Unitarian Association, Robert 
Collyer spoke at the laying of the cornerstone for the 
first building in 1888, and a Unity Club, such as those 
founded by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, then minister of the 
Unitarian church at Janesville, Wisconsin, was one of 


()«: of the lion’s head has come forth honey, and 


when he became minister emeritus. 


the most ‘active organizations in the new church. The 
church joined the American Unitarian Association in 
1928. 

Dr. Kerr was minister of the church until 1901, 
He was followed 
by Rev. Robert Collins Bryant, 1901-1906; Rev. Thorn- 
ton Anthony Mills, 1907-1912; and Dr. Charles Parker 
Connolly, 1913-1942. On June 28, Dr. Connolly 
preached his last sermon before becoming emeritus 
minister with a pension from the church. 

In the fall of 1940, Rev. George Hunston Williams 
came to the church as assistant minister, but his 
service was terminated at the end of one year by a 
call to the chair of church history at the Starr King 
School for the Ministry in Berkeley, California. In the 
fall of 1941, Rev. John Ruskin Clark, a graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School in 1940, took up the 
duties of Junior-Associate Minister, and now has been 
made the minister of the church. 

During the twenty-nine years of Dr. Connolly’s 
ministry, the church was distinguished for its com- 
munity service. Led by Dr. Connolly, who was on 
the boards of many philanthropic organizations in the 
city, the members of the church were active in promot- 
ing and supporting many civic projects. During the 
lean years of the depression, the church provided high- 
class free entertainment in Unity Hall of the church, 
called the “Down Town Sunday Evening Club.” The 
church provided weekly entertainment and_refresh- 
ments for the soldiers stationed at Camp Grant during 
the last war. 

This past year while the new building was going 
up and the church was meeting in a lodge room at the 
Masonic Temple, the church activities have been 
necessarily curtailed. But one of the best traditions 
of the church—the monthly Parish Pot Luck Supper— 
was continued. At these suppers the families of the 
parish gather for church programs, entertainments, or 
lectures. The Young People’s Group and the Kerr 
Club jointly sponsored a supper and dance for Camp 
Grant soldiers, and the women of the church have 
been contributing sixty dozen cookies each month to 
the U.S.O. Club cookie jar. The Kerr Club also spon- 
sored a Sunday Vespers Service and supper at the 
US.O. Club several months ago. 

The Young People’s Group, though not large in 
numbers, has had a good series of biweekly discussion: 
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meetings, conducted the church service on Youth Sun- 
day, and put on a good fifteen-minute round table dis- 
cussion program over the local radio station during 
Youth Week. The Kerr Club, which has monthly social 
meetings, has as its chief project the publishing of 
Unitarian Leaves, monthly bulletin of the church, 
which is mailed to every family in the parish. 

The Church School, with an enrollment of fifty this 
year, has been working under the handicap of a poor 
meeting place. But with the inviting facilities of the 
new church, it is anticipating an increase in numbers 
and vitality next fall. 

The women of the church are associated in a num- 
ber of Circles, under the general organizational head 


THE U. FL S. J. STANDS 


of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. In past years, the 
Circles have been the mainstay of the church, earning 
the money for maintenance of the old church building 
by serving weekly luncheons to the Kiwanis Club. 
During this past year they have been largely en- 
grossed with the building of the new church. ~ 

Since moving into the new building on May 31, the 
church has taken in twenty-five new members and 
christened ten children. The Board of Trustees has 
been so encouraged by the interest stimulated by the 
new building that it voted to keep the church open 
during the month of July. The Church of the Christian 
Union is looking forward to a vigorous year when it 
reopens in the fall. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


By IRVING R. MURRAY 


ago Dean Sperry wrote, “If the apologist leaves 

his cover and comes out into the open he will 
find himself being hustled along by a multitude 
which is keeping holy day at the crossroads . . . now 
badly overcrowded. Most of us have found ourselves 
there already, and those who suspect that they may 
not have arrived hurry forward to add to the con- 


‘Te figure in the title is shopworn. Ten years 


fusion.” At the risk, therefore, of adding to the con-. 


fusion at the crossroads, one must say that that is just 
where the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice now 
stands. Behind lie the more-than-thirty years of be- 
ginnings. Before lies the alternative of useful, efficient 
service, or of futile, unintelligent show. The work of 
establishing the Fellowship, of winning its right to a 
place among Unitarian agencies, has been well done 
It remains to be determined whether that place shall 
be the source of renewed social conscience and rein- 
vigorated political intelligence for the entire denomina- 
tion, or whether it shall degenerate into a dubious 
asylum for fanatics and so-called radicals. This is a 
real crossroads. y 

It is the stated purpose of the U. F.S. J. “to sustain 
one another in united action against social injustice 
and in the realization of religious ideals in present-day 
society.” This was amplified at the 1941 Pittsburgh 
Conference, as follows: “ ... The principal function 
of society is the development of rich and wholesome 
personality in all people. . . . Holding religion primary, 
we do not seek to prescribe for our members and mem- 
ber groups the solutions for our problems, but we do 
insist that the obligation lies upon us all as religious 
individuals to seek a religious answer in terms of social 
action to the needs of mankind. We hold that all our 
social theory and philosophy should be brought under 
the direction of religion and be revised in whatever 
ways are necessary to make them truly expressions of 
our religious faith.” Now that is a general program 
that could and ought to enlist the loyalty of a majority 
of Unitarians. As a matter of fact, when the staff of 
the Commission of Appraisal polled three hundred and 
thirty-six representative Unitarians on their religious 
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values, in 1935, 98 per cent affirmed value in “Struggle 
to create a just social order,” and 36 per cent went so 
far as to call that struggle one of the three most 
important religious concerns of the day. Nevertheless 
the Fellowship currently has less than four hundred 
members, or much less than 1 per cent of the sixty- 
three-thousand-odd denominational membership. Cross- 
roads! Is the U. F. 5. J. to be composed of less than a 
hundredth part of the denomination? Or is its mem- 
bership to be more truly representative of the impor- 
tance of “Struggle to create a just social order” in the 
scale of liberal religious values? 

The Commission of Appraisal said in 1935: “The 
functions which the present Department of Social Rela- 
tions fulfills may be classified under three heads, as 
educational, representative, and prophetic. In the 
opinion of the Commission, these functions might be 
more effectively fulfilled if they were separated instead 
of being centered in one body. One possible method 
of doing this would be for the educational function 
to be transferred to the department of education when 
that department is set up, the representative function 
to the Board of Directors, and the prophetic function 
to an independent organ, such as the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice.” The Commission then went 
on to assign to the U. F. S. J. the “more radical and 
more thoroughgoing elements within our denomina- 
tional life . . . all Unitarians in sympathy with a more 
drastic social program.” And it is in this direction 
that we have been moving, supposedly, in the last six 
years. 

Actually, however, the Fellowship is far from being 
an association of drastic radicals. No bombs, and not 
even a single copy of Das Kapital, were in evidence at 
the annual meeting, at Arlington Street Church last 
May. The resolutions passed were such as would com- 
mend themselves to the great majority of Unitarians: 
one scoring Martin Dies and recommending that all 
investigations on suspicion of disloyalty be conducted 
by the F. B. I.; another approving the study of peace | 
aims; another protesting Father Coughlin’s besmirch- 
ing of the name “Social Justice”; another urging the 
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President and the Congress to begin negotiations at 
once for the establishment of some kind of federal 
union of nations; and the last resolution calling on the 
President to eliminate discrimination against Negroes 
in our armed forces. There are those in our denomina- 
tion who would take exception on some of these resolu- 
tions. But the people who would favor all of them are 
by no means a minority. They are not a radical fringe. 
They are the majority of our people. 

Here we are at the crossroads again. Either the 
U. F.S. J. is to be a so-called radical minority, which, 
on the record, it isn’t today—or else it is to be the 
mainspring of denominational social action. This is 
not to imply that the Fellowship could ever be the offi- 
cial spokesman of Unitarians in the area of the social 
implications of liberal religion—nothing of the sort! 
But its activities should be carried on, not as a show 
or demonstration by a radical fringe, but as an educa- 
tional undertaking, maintained, perhaps, by a minority, 
but by a minority with some definite rapport with the 
majority. Doubtless there are valid reasons why, for 
administrative purposes, it is desirable to separate the 
educational, the representative, and the prophetic 
functions of liberal-social religion. But at this hour 
the need for informing the whole church with a more 
sensitive social conscience and a more acute political 
intelligence is supreme. There is no doubt which turn 
the U. F. S. J. should make at this crossroad. The 
Fellowship should seek to educate the entire denomina- 
tion, to make the whole constituency thoroughly con- 
scious of the world’s need of religion in marketplaces 
and legislative assemblies, and, equally, of religion’s 
need for economic and sociological intelligence in the 
temple. 

Although Unitarians reveal surprising agreement 
among themselves as to religious values, and even as 
to the expression of those values through the passing 
of resolutions (sic!), we are not warranted in describ- 
ing them as completely like-minded men and women. 
For there is one profound divergence among them, a 
divergence not as to the ends, but as to the methods 
of thinking about social, economic, and_ political 
problems. Is it presumptuous to say that the 
U. F. S. J. should cast its lot with those who maintain 
that there can be no dogmas and should be no taboos 
in our economic and political thinking, and that the 
only road to justice is by way of the development of 
moral discrimination and the mastery of the best 
economic and sociological intelligence of our day? 

Writing in the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(May, 1940) on “The Teaching of Economics in Public 
High Schools,” J. M. O’Leary has given us a reliable 
index as to the quantity, not to mention the quality, 
of public instruction in the social sciences. O’Leary 
investigated the instruction in economics offered im 
“metropolitan Boston high schools. He found that of 
sixty-three schools only forty-six were offering any such 
instruction, and that less than 25 per cent of the pupils 
were taking the course. Sixteen of the teachers of 
these courses had never themselves had any instruction 
in economics, and eight had had only one course. 
Thirty-seven of these teachers confessed that they were 
“dodging” all controversial questions, in order to keep 


the peace with school committees. According to 
O’Leary there is not even a single good high school 
text on economics. Now we say we want democracy 
to endure. But it cannot endure if the people, who 
must make the fundamental decisions, are incapacitated 
for intelligent citizenship by a total ignorance of 
economics and sociology. Unless the citizens have been 
trained in dispassionate, objective social thinking, 
democracy must fall before the native fascist or com- 
munist demagogue. 


The Prime Business of Education 


Here, then, is more proof that the prime business 
of the U. F. S. J. is education. First it must convince 
the people of our churches that ignorance, in economics 
and sociology, is far from bliss for them that truly love 
‘Justice and liberty for all.’ Then it must sponsor 
classes to study these sciences comprehensively. You 
might even call this, quite properly, a “radical” under- 
taking, having in mind the Latin origin of that word. 


‘Thoreau said, “There are a thousand hacking at the 


branches of evil for one striking at the root.” If the 
U. F.S. J. will strike at popular ignorance of the social 
sciences and their methods of thinking, it will strike 
at the root of our contemporary social evils. Resolu- 
tions attacking Dies and Coughlin are good enough for 
hacking at the branches. But which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg? Coughlin and Dies, or the popular 
ignorance on which they thrive? Persistent crossroads! 

Let us be sure, however, that we understand the full 
meaning of education. Let us not think of it as exclud- 
ing action. On the contrary, let us think of it espe- 
cially as including experimental action. Current Uni- 
tarian practice in this area is unimaginative, dull, and 
uninformative. Writing letters to Congressmen is, 
apparently, a necessary part of the business of con- 
temporary social action. Sometimes, however, it is an 
altogether too easy way of salving one’s conscience with 
the idea that one has “done” something. Not until we 
have accomplished what Roman Catholics have in 
Nova Scotia, and Quakers all over the lot, will we have 
really begun to employ experimental action as an edu- 
cational technique. The work camps sponsored this 
summer by our young people are the most hopeful 
sign on this horizon. 

It is a real crossroads. Shall the U. F. 5. J. con- 
tinue to be a tiny minority, or shall it grow until it 
includes, say, all that 36 per cent of our denominational 
constituency that in 1935 ranked “Struggle to create 
a just social order” among the three highest religious 
values? Shall the Fellowship be a make-believe radical 
fringe, or shall it be the real and efficient mainspring 
of social action by the whole denomination? Shall 
it be a twentieth-century, Unitarian ‘‘sons-of-the- 
prophets” fraternity, or shall it be an educational 
organization? Shall it be a memorializing, letter-writ- 
ing improvement society, or shall it be an association 
for the discovery of the principles and the techniques 
of Christian social organization by original and enlight- 
ened experimentation? This is the crossroads. And 
the wrong turn, at this point in the world’s history, 
will almost certainly reduce our church to impotency. 
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HAT is happening to our national economy as 

\\/ we gear every operation of society to total war? 

Are we unwittingly destroying the American 

standard of living while we sacrifice to save democracy 

at home and abroad? Is such a destruction of our 

standard of living to be expected as an inevitable result 
of the war? 

Happily we can answer the last of these questions 
in the negative: the war does not make it inevitable 
that milk and eggs, corn and wheat, mechanical refrig- 
erators and automobiles and adequate homes shall be 
less readily available to the average American, after 
the war, than they were before. For, in the first place, 
history shows that there has always been a remafkably 
speedy recovery from war’s effects on an economy. 
Studies made in England, for example, show that 
the working class there was better off in 1925 
than in 1913. Likewise in Germany, and despite 
the disadvantages imposed at Versailles, as well as 
those naturally consequent upon the war, working- 
men and their families were better off in the mid- 
twenties than prior to the Great War. Their standard 
of living had risen. The German middle class did, 
indeed, suffer from the inflation immediately following 
the Armistice; but this inflation could have been 
avoided—it was not inevitable. And even this infla- 
tion, cruel as the inequalities of its effects may have 
been, is a kind of tortuous testimony to the power of 
modern economies to recover from war. 

In the second place, we need to remember that, as 
a nation, the United States will come out of this war 
debt-free. Moreover, after the war and as a result of 
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the increased investment in basic industries necessi- 
tated by it, we shall have vastly more power to produce 
goods and services than ever before in our history. 
(Consumers’ goods industries may be handicapped at 
the beginning of the’ postwar period. But it will be 
only for a short time, as the deficiency in capital facili- 
ties can very quickly be made good.) Already in 1941 
we produced 20 per cent more per capita than ever 
before; and the statistics for that year include the 
following: (a) the largest volume of all kinds of con- 
sumers’ goods produced, including 101% billion dollars 
of durable consumers’ goods; (b) the largest capital 
formation of all time in any nation; (c) 28 billion dol- 
lars of capital goods produced—9 billion dollars more 
than in 1929. This was done on a forty-hour week, 
with 5 or 6 millions unemployed from among the 
regular working force. As we absorb these 5 or 
6 millions, and as we step up the number of hours 
in the work-week, we shall have an even more enormous 
productivity. It is hoped that in the fiscal 1943 (July 
42-June °*43) all the slack will thus be taken up. 
Then we shall produce 65 to 70 billion dollars in war 
output alone, a volume equal to the entire national 
income in either °35 or ’36 or 37. 

An America thus productive need not suffer any 
permanent, inevitable decline in its standard of living. 
We may have to go without some things for a while. 


‘There will have to be readjustments all along the line; 


and there will be problems to solve and difficulties 
to overcome. But after the war, far from being poorer, 
we can, if we want to, be a richer and happier nation 
than ever before. 


The Broader Question 


Now what about the broader question: “What is 
happening to our national economy?” Well, let us 
first observe that modern societies can devote one-half, 
or more, of their productive capacity to war purposes, 
and “get away with it,” for two reasons: (1) These 
societies are so much more enormously productive than 
any of the earlier societies. ‘See the figures quoted 
above for 1941, in the United States. They cannot be 
matched in all history. And by taking up the slack 
in our economy we can get 18 to 20 more billion dollars 
production. By providing jobs for the 5 or 6 millions 
unemployed in 1941, and by extending the work-week 
to 48, 50, or even 55 hours (as suits the particular 
process in the particular industry), we plan to do just 
that in fiscal 43. (2) These societies are enormously - 
rich—having vast accumulations of durable goods. 
This makes it possible to divert productive capacity to 
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war purposes. In other words, as we have an accumu- 
lation of durable consumers’ goods on which we can 
rely for three, four, or five years, we can stop their 
manufacture, and use the plant thus made free for war 
purposes. By such a diversion it is planned to get 22 
to 24 billion dollars extra war production in fiscal ’43. 
There will be no shortages, either, in food, clothing, 
or services, as far as health and efficiency are concerned. 
It will not be possible to maintain our generous, not to 
say prodigal, American notions of convenience, and 
wage total war at the same time. But health and effi- 
ciency will be secured. 

The English have for some time been doing just 
what we plan to do in fiscal 43. With what result? 
Competent authorities tell us that the people in Eng- 
land are healthier now than before the war! Far 
from “ruining the country,” this diversion of our pro- 
ductive capacities to war purposes, while it will un- 
doubtedly inconvenience us, will still very probably 
make us healthier and more efficient, because it will 
force us to be more intelligent about our economic 
habits. Fiscal *43 will, therefore, be a year of agree- 
able rather than disagreeable surprises. 

So we do not need to be afraid of what is happening 
to our national economy, in so far as the diversion of 


productive capacity is concerned. We shall be better 


off for this enforced, critical re-examination of our 
economic habits. The current readjustment of family 
budgets can be a very instructive enterprise. 


Is Inflation Inevitable? 


But will an inevitable inflation make all the sacri- 
fice, and all the readjustment, of no matter in the end? 
We are troubled by this question because inflation has, 
almost without exception, been a part of modern wars. 
It may come as a surprise to some, therefore, to learn 
that the present conflict has been an exception so far. 
The cost of living rose in England at the beginning of 
the war some 30 per cent, it is true. But this rise in 
the cost of living was not due to the war. It was 
brought about by the imprudent policy of the British 
Government in allowing the pound to fall 20-25 per 
cent, which policy, given existing conditions, made 
import prices rise. In addition freight rates rose. 
There resulted a rise in the cost of living. Hence the 
30 per cent increase in the cost of living in England is 
not inflation as such. By this time in World War I 


prices had already advanced twice as far as they have 


today. That was really inflation. All we’ve had is a 
moderate price increase, and that along with a great, 
a tremendous increase in production does not add up 
to inflation. At the present time, in fact, we have a 


better balance in the price structure than at any time 7 


in the last ten years. 


d 
Anti-inflation Program 


So no real inflation has yet occurred. But will it? 
It can—but it need not. We can prevent price infla- 
tion, if we will. The President’s anti-inflation program 
is a good beginning of a program to avoid a terrible 
rise in the cost of living, such as we had last time. But 
it is only a beginning. Ultimately we shall have to 


come to compulsory savings (war bonds), extracted 
from incomes at the source. These savings would 
withdraw purchasing power from the market, and that 
is necessary to avoid inflation. So long as there are 
many consumers bidding against each other for a 
shrinking volume of goods, inflation will be almost 
unavoidable; hence the present necessity for com- 
pulsory savings. But we may also look ahead to the 
time of temporary economic dislocation immediately 
following the war. Then these compulsory savings 
would “come in handy!” In general, we can avoid 
inflation in this war, if we will, and if we are intelligent 
in attempting to implement that will. Inflation is not 
necessary today. 


After the War 


When the war is over, what then? There will have 
to be some kind of reconversion from the war effort to 
peacetime conditions. But what kind? Will we retain 
the controls now being developed? 

If not, then a gigantic postwar inflation is certain. 
There will be great shortages of consumers’ goods, and 
of plants for producing them. Reconstruction and 
relief will provide other incentives to this inflation. 

But step by step with this inflationary boom, 
and right along beside it, there will be unemployment 
in other parts of the economy by reason of the magni- 
tude of the transition to be made—assuming, still, that 
at the beginning of this transition wartime controls are 
to be given up. For example, in fiscal °43, 2 million 
people will be working in the aircraft industries. The 
most optimistic, and it needs to be branded as fantas— 
tically optimistic, estimate of the number to be em- 
ployed in these industries after the war, is 200,000. 
There’s a transition involving 1,800,000 people. For 
them, disaster, even though around them there may be 
a huge inflationary boom. 


Preventing Depressions 


If this boom is permitted, it will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by a depression that will make previous ones 
seem like rehearsals for this major performance. It 
must be emphasized that this statement is made on 
the assumption that wartime controls are dropped at 
the end of war. Depressions are not necessarily asso- 
ciated with wars, and they are not inevitable con- 
sequences of wars. Depressions are best understood 
as characteristic, not of postwar periods, but as char- 
acteristics of modern, uncontrolled economics. Ours 
is the most unstable economy in the world (Germany’s 
next, then England’s and then France’s). We have 
reached the point in our history where we can no 
longer tolerate depressions. They will grow worse in 
their effects on our society. Revolution, blind, un- 
reasoning, and destructive, will be a certainty. 

Clearly this prospect makes the postwar surrender 
of the present controls utterly inconceivable. Instead 
we must extend and develop these controls to avoid 
immediate inflation and later deflation. After the 
reconversion to peace is accomplished we can remove 
the regimented controls. The government will need, 
however, to undertake a balancing rule in the economy, 
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going forward with public development projects when 
private capital outlays decline. Our public domain 
needs development. There are things to be done along 
the river valleys, and in the forests, and in the cities 
of this country that can only be done by the state. 
There will be a tremendous piece of work to be done 
in reconstruction and relief. These things should be 
undertaken soon after the war ends. 

Will they be self-liquidating? If we consider their 
secondary induced effects, the answer:is “Yes.” Even 
though the United States Treasury may receive only 
fifty or even twenty-five cents on the dollar in direct 
returns by increasing the national income, these proj- 
ects will increase the income tax revenue, and in the 
long run they will be at the second remove self- 
liquidating. 


Strategic Intervention 


In conjunction with other controls, and this is the 
important point, they will enable us to avoid insta- 
bility in our economy after the war. (Depressions, 
in general, are to be avoided by strategic intervention 
by the state. They begin with deflation and unem- 
ployment in the capital goods industries, then spread 
on and over to the consumers’ goods industries, as the 
unemployed workers of the capital goods industries 
have no money to buy consumers’ goods, etc. Strategic 
intervention would be intervention at the first pomt 
in this development of a depression, to sustain the 
purchasing power of the employees of the capital 
goods industries through public works projects.) 


4A Mixed System of Control 


This retention of public control of the nation’s 
‘economy does not mean state socialism, in the popular 
‘sense, for the postwar period. Indeed, unmitigated 
‘state socialism might prove no better than the 
irresponsible, unregulated capitalism of earlier days. 
America needs a mixed system, involving some public 
and some private enterprise, some regulated and some 
relatively unregulated enterprise. Such a mixed system 
will give us the maximum of freedom consistent 
with security. Certainly unrestrained laissez faire 
has not given real freedom to a majority of the peo- 
ple. We cannot afford to be too doctrinaire in a 
closely interdependent, highly industrialized democ- 
racy. While a mixed system will fail to satisfy the 
dogmatists and the fanatics, and the other irrespon- 
sibles, it will keep freedom, and security, in America. 

There is no inevitability about the economic con- 
sequences of the war. Temporary inconveniences and 
dislocations there are bound to be, both now and 
later. But the instability of modern economies is not 
an unavoidable phenomenon. Their vast productive 
capacities can be harnessed, and utilized for the public 
good. If we will develop the proper controls we can 
make this war unique, as the first modern war not to 
bring with it a nightmare of inflation and deflation, 
straining and all but destroying our social structures. 
We can, if we will, fight this war and win on the 
economic field as well as the military. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION 


(Continued from page 282) 


The present crisis consists in a struggle between 
these “disillusioned” people and those who still adhere 
to the ancient loyalties, the spiritual tradition of 
Western man. When one views the situation in these 
terms, one understands why the Nazis have found so 
fertile a soil for propaganda in countries far removed 
from their own unfortunate homeland, and why one 
finds a similar cleavage in locales far removed from 
the gigantic stage of world politics—in industry, in a 
variety of organizations, even in families. 

There can be but:one outcome to such a struggle: 
mankind is not yet ready to abandon social living, and 
society cannot long survive a return to brute force as _ | 
the determining factor in human relationships. Cen- / 
turies of social living have shown this to be true; but 
it seems that in our generation we have had to learn 
this lesson all over again. Why this has been so might 
be—and, indeed, has been—the subject of several 
books: one of these is Erich Fromm’s Escape from 
Freedom. 


For Mutual Adjustments 


Thus, those who believe that the principle of force 
in human relationships must be abandoned in favor of 
the principle of mutual adjustments will necessarily 
and ultimately be the victors in this struggle. But 
they must also learn to see that since certain social, 
economic, and spiritual factors are responsible for the 
widespread frustration that has occasioned this 
struggle, it behooves all men of good will to work 
towards spiritual, economic, and social change which 
will in future make such frustration as nearly impos- 
sible as is possible. 

In a recent editorial in Psychiatry, Harry Stack 
Sullivan wrote: “There is no one of us whose judgment 
is not warped by the preconceptions built into him in 
the process of becoming a human being. Let us cease 
to be complacent about our stupidity in this connection. 


- Let us seek out our neighbors among the peoples of the 
-world and observe them, and be observed, in friendly 


instead of hostile-defensive attitude, so that we and 
they can learn something and in that measure escape 
the past_and grow. It is already clear that the great 
masses of the world’s people must become acquainted 
with each other and inspired with the conviction that 


_ all have comparable place in the world, if we are to 


hope for something better than we have known.” 


Working Hand in Hand 


In such a process it is clear that psychoanalysis and 
religion may and should work hand in hand, each per- 
forming its separate task: to provide man, on the one 
hand, with insights into his own nature, into his social 
institutions and his relationship with them; and on 
the other, to provide him with a restoration of his faith 
in his own essential goodness and the goodness of God, 
and with the delineation of goals which are worthy 
of his nature and of the nature of God. 


a, | 


For Those of Us Over Fifty 


of their age, I suspect, than on any other point. 

Rather more than ten years ago I made a 
speech at a luncheon in St. Paul in the course of which 
I stated my conviction that we are apt to underesti- 
mate the contribution to sound political thinking that 
can be made by people under forty. It was an innocu- 
ous enough remark, and nobody who heard me make 
it misunderstood me—not even the reporter who wrote 
up a brief story about the really quite unimportant 
occasion. But somewhere along the line the story was 
transformed. The rewrite man did a job on it, and 
the headline writer went him one better. The result 
was that I found myself being held responsible for 
saying that nobody is of any use after he is forty. 

The protests started coming in about seven o’clock 
the next morning, over the telephone; and before the 
week was out I had heard from indignant persons in 
California, Texas, New York, and a lot of way-stations. 
It apparently did no good to point out that I myself 
was beyond the supposed deadline. One furious lady 
asked me if I thought that fact would prevent her 
husband from committing suicide. The only answer 
to that seemed to me to be that anyone who would 
contemplate suicide just because some obscure parson 
was reported to have made an idiotic remark was prob- 
ably already more than half crazy; but somehow it 
didn’t seem tactful to press the point, so I just let it go. 
And after six weeks or so the whole affair petered out 
into a merciful oblivion. Perhaps the exploits of Al 
Capone seemed more exciting. But it taught me to 


Me people are acutely sensitive on the subject 


-hold in careful regard the amazing sensitiveness of 


many people about their age. 


The Dreadful Deadlines 


And not without reason, for there are a great many 
ways in which the world knows how to “rub it in” as 
one passes the various deadlines of 40, and 50, and 60. 
There are occupations where nobody over 40 will be 
“taken on,” others where nobody over 50 will be 
“retained,” and still others where the passing of 60 is 
regarded as evidence of senile decay. Even in profes- 
sions where ordinary common sense would testify that 
length of experience more than compensates for loss 
of vigor there is a strong tendency to prefer youth to 
wisdom. Anyone who has had dealings with churches 
in search of a minister knows that somewhere about 
50 there is a Great Divide, in spite of the fact that a 
minister who is worth par at 50 will probably grow in 
all really important respects for at least a score of 
years, while some ministers reach their top level at 
about 30 and from then on decline in effectiveness no 
matter how long they live. ; 


has called the biography cure. 


The truth is that everything depends upon the 
individual, but most people prefer the short-cut of 
easy generalizations that are seldom fair and very often 
stupid, with the result that any sensitive person dreads 
finding himself crossing these fictitious and arbitrary 
frontiers. 


The Biography Cure 


The best way to meet this recurring sense of dread 
and resentment is by the use of what Walton Cole 
For example, I have 
kept in my desk for several years the manuscript 
of an address by Rev. Marion Murdock, who is now 
in her ninety-second year, and to her multitude of 
friends all over the land as inspiring and challenging 
a personality as though she had not passed the Psalm- 
ist’s allotment by a dozen years. What a commentary 
the life of such a person is upon the wry, unhumorous 
words of the ancient Hebrew poet! “ ... and if by 
reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labour, and sorrow...” There’s a colloquial- 
ism of two syllables, very often heard today on the lips 
of the young, that comes to my mind as I repeat those 
words and think of Miss Murdock. 

Well, I started to say something about the address 
that I keep in my desk for the low moments when T 
am reminded that the decades are relentlessly slipping 
by. It is almost a sermon, though it carries the rather 
unsermonic title, “What Did Phoebe Do?” And it 
begins with a text, from the sixteenth chapter of 
Romans. “I commend unto you Phoebe our sister, 
which is a servant of the church which is at Cenchreae 
that ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, and 
that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath need 
of you: for she hath been a succourer of many, and of 
myself also.” 

Miss Murdock in this address is concerned with the 
handicap women are supposed to suffer under in church 
work, but her own life demonstrates how little either 
this handicap or that of advancing years can really 
interfere with one who is bent upon doing God’s busi- 
ness with self-forgetting devotion. 


Queen of Palmyra 


Toward the end of the address, Miss Murdock 
quotes a superb sentence from the pen of Edward 
Everett Hale, about woman’s opportunity in the world. 
“Tn the broad fields of human helpfulness, her empire 
is like that of the Queen of Palmyra, one that knows 
no natural limits, but is broad as the genius that can 
devise and the power that can win.” And Dr. Hale 
is himself—note the tense of that verb—a magnificent 
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example of the truth that the dreaded deadlines of the 
later decades have no real experience or meaning for 
the soul that is centered in the limitless enterprise of 
human helpfulness. 

~ Choose your own examples. The world is full of 
them—men and women who have risen above handi- 
caps of age, or sex, or race, by the sheer power of their 
will to continue serving their fellow men. For them the 
words of Carl Sandburg are literally true: “There are 
no bars across the way.” For them, as for Goethals at 
Panama, “the mountains stood aside.’ Choose your 
own examples, and let the biography cure restore your 
faith in yourself. 


In the Present Emergency 


All this is true in general, but right now it has a 
very special and urgent pertinence. To let one’s age 
“get one down” just now is to come perilously close 
to the edge of being a slacker. So far as the general 
public is concerned, it seems obvious that most of the 
hard physical work and most of the requirements of 
sheer physical courage will fall to the lot of youth, 
which from some points of view is deplorable but 
apparently inevitable; and nobody need have any 
doubt as to how youth will meet that challenge. But 
what some of us older people fail to realize is that this 
kind of war brings new and desperately important 
responsibilities for those who haven’t any longer the 
yhysical robustness and resilience of youth. 

I’m not thinking of money for bonds or for the Red 
‘Cross, nor am I thinking of all the auxiliary forms of 
-service like the Home Guard. I’m thinking of the 
:same qualities that youth provides, only in a different 
area, Robustness and _ resilience—not physical, but 
mental and moral and spiritual. We can’t win the war 
unless these qualities are present in sufficient quantities 
throughout our whole population, and we can’t win 
the peace without them either. 


Insight, Wisdom, Steadiness 


Victory in any sense of the word that makes sense 
depends upon understanding quite as much as. upon 
courage. Speaking to the class of 1942 at Dartmouth 
College, President Hopkins took as his text these words 
from the Book of Proverbs, “And with all thy getting, 
get understanding.” And he went on to define under- 
standing in this way: “Understanding is the synthesis 
of knowledge in many fields. It is the particular 
quality of mind for the cultivation of which the liberal 
arts college is more responsible than for any other. 
It is the basic requirement for the kind of intelligence 
indispensable to good citizenship and vital for cultiva- 
tion, if we are going to make democracy work.” 

Substitute the words “the liberal church” for “the 
liberal arts college,” and what Dr. Hopkins says will 
be no less true. Understanding is compounded of 
insight, wisdom, and steadiness, all of which are prod- 
ucts of free religion. His valedictory to the men of 
1942 is a sort of charter for our churches too, and it 
makes compellingly clear the part which we of an older 
generation have to play right now. The older we are, 
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the more insight, wisdom, and steadiness we ought to 
demand of ourselves for the sake of the whole world. 
There isn’t a bigger or tougher job anywhere. Only 
we can carry it through. Does anyone still think he 
is too old to count? Then he is blind to the plain facts 
of life in this time of supreme need. 


Ee TY 


IN DEDICATION 
A Responsive Reading 


|From the Dedication Service of the Beverly Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois] 


Leader: As a house of light where all knowledge shall 
be honored and all true seeking fostered, where the 
lessons of the heart shall be added to the studies of 
the mind, where ventures of faith shall open new 
pathways to that far light to which we move: 


People: As a house’ where many shall find that truth 
which makes us free; as a place of light we set apart 
this house. 


Leader: As a house of goodwill, where right and wrong 
shall be capably discerned, where better modes and 
customs of life may be foretold and purposed, where 
the affairs of all men and nations shall be remem- 
bered and ever wider fellowships realized: 


People: As a house where many shall dedicate them- 
selves to the cause of perpetual good; as a place of 
goodwill, we set apart this house. 


Leader: As a house of joy, where simple goods of life 
shall be praised, where satisfactions of the spirit 
shall refine desires and enlarge ideals, where pain 
and wrong shall be changed to sympathy and grace: 


People: As a house where many shall find that divine 
presence which is our solomn joy and hope accord- 
ing as it is our continual devotion: as a place of joy 
we set apart this house. 


Leader; There is a life enfolding our lives and all our 
fellow-mortals, from which we come, to which we 
go, in which we are a part, by whose laws alone we 
are enabled to do good, yet which is not perfected 
without us. To that life we must commit all our 
works if they are to be established. 


All: To that life, that it may carry blessing to many 
people, even unto generations yet unborn, we offer 
this building; to the service of mankind we dedicate 
this church. 


Life is always opening new and unexpected things 


to us. There is no monotony in living to him who 
walks even the quietest and tamest path with open 
and perspective eyes. The monotony of life, if life is 
monotonous to you, is in you, not in the world. 
Puiurres Brooks 
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For an Honest God 
The Sermon for the Month 
By MAXWELL SAVAGE 


ANY years ago Alexander 

Pope wrote “An honest man 
is the noblest work of God.” Some 
years ago Robert Ingersoll inter- 
changed two words and said, “An 
honest God’s the noblest work of 
man.” 

He was not facetious in doing 
so, for, if man’s behavior depends 
on what in his heart he believes 
to be true, if he serves his ideal, high or low, it is im- 
portant that his God, the source of such influences as 
guide and mould his life, should be honest. 

Although Jesus gave man an honest God, two 
thousand years ago, the majority of those who think 
of themselves as “Christian” still worship a partial 
God, who plays favorite and is, therefore, not honest. 

All of us need to ask ourselves, “Are we honest in 
our private, individual worship and perhaps especially 
in our public organized worship?” Once religion grows 
strong, once a church entrenches a religion, then 
people are prone to put the organization and its worldly 
success ahead of what they honestly believe to be true. 
It behooves us continually to take stock to be honest 
with him in our conscience. 

With all my heart, with all my mind, and with all 
my soul, I believe that God is—that there can be no 
meaning to the inherent religiousness of man without 
the objective reality of God; that the two facts fore- 
most in the universe, which man can know, not only 
with his heart and affections, but with his mind and 
reason are, first, God, and second, himself. 

He learns that religion is man’s attempt to come 
into right relationship with God, that man’s highest 
success, in that religious attempt, was attained by that 
divine man of Nazareth, whose thought of God and 
man as inseparable, of religion and morality as insep- 
arable, changed the whole trend of human history. 
Do I call him man, human? Yes, for the same reason, 
expressed by the author of How Green Was My 
Valley: 

“It was then that I thought about Christ, and I 
have never changed my mind. He did appear to me 
then as a man, and as a man I still think of Him. In 
that way I have had more comfort. If He had been a 
God, or more a son of God than any of us, then it is 
unfair to ask us to do what He did. But if He was a 
man who found out for himself what there is that is 
hidden in life, then we all have a chance to do the same. 
And, with the help of God, we shall.” 

It is not enough for a man to be religious. It is not 
enough for a man to believe in God—just as it is not 
enough for a man to have a conscience. In each in- 
stance, unless the mind and heart go into action and 
continue the quest of the best in life the results may 


be a superstitious, ignorant, and immoral religion, and 
devotion to a dishonest and childish conception of 
God. 

There are people “religious” and, at the same time, 
very immoral. Jesus met many such and _ pointed 
them out, and yet they persist. There are “conscien- 
tious” people who, through ignorance, cause cruelty and 
unkindness to continue on earth. There are theists 
whose God is less honest and less respectable than is 
the high ideal to which some, who think of themselves 
as “atheists,” are devoted. 

If we are to keep alive and growing by renewal 
of the immer man (the mind and heart), we must admit 
that there has been and still is a continuing and 
creative evolution of man’s ideas regarding God and 
regarding the proper functions of religion and con- 
science. 

There has been a clearly traceable evolution of 
man’s thought, idea, conception of God, and if you 
don’t know that fasciating story of the history of 


religion, you should not pass judgment on the religion 


of others nor make claims for your own. 

While religion is man’s age-long attempt to come 
into relationship with God, religion becomes intelli- 
gent and moral only as man obeys that first great 
commandment of Jesus and worships with his heart 
and his mind. Only in that way does an honest God 
become the noblest work of man. 


Our Growing Ideals 


Time was, among the ancient Greeks, when wor- 
ship of a dishonest God led Ulysses to look on a lie 
and on cunning as virtues. Yet among those very 
Greeks loomed Socrates, whose God was honesty itself. 
Time is, when worship of a dishonest God leads Hitler 
to pervert a whole people into exalting dishonesty as the 
virtue. Yet Christ’s and Socrates’ honest God still 
lives. 

Read that great book, The Moon Is Down. Realize 
the significance of the last chapter where the simple, 
firm Mayor Orden, soon to be shot, remembers his 
school days’ oration of Socrates about to die, and is 
honest with his honest God; the quiet character of Dr. 
Winter, that is like a flying buttress to the wall of the 
mayor’s honest courage; and the to-be-pitied Colonel 
Manser, caught in the dishonest web of the Fuehrer, 
yet who otherwise would have served an honest god, 

Then too, remember in these days of Jew-murder- 
ing that we owe our ideal of an honest God to Jewish 
prophets in the Old Testament. Invaded by dishonest 
gods whose worship disintegrated morality, the Jews 
would have lost their religion which made them a great 
people had not those prophets insisted that they be 
loyal to the One God who demanded righteousness, 
commanded justice, and disciplined the conscience. 

Honesty is not easy any more than the inexorable, 
perfect laws of God are easy, but they require honesty 
of us if we are to do justly, love /mercy, and walk 
humbly. 

The one God, the honest God expects and hopes 
that his children shall grow up ay outgrow and give 
up childish ideas regarding him. 
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Walter 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


VERY two weeks Walter calls at my house. He 
K, must be, I think, quite ten years old; perhaps 

he is eleven. He has a very endearing grin and 
magnificent red hair. He also has a red bicycle with 
a small truck hitched—rather perilously, to my eyes— 
at the back; and over the rear wheel of the bicycle 
there is a wooden structure made by his own hands, 
so that mounting and steering the bicycle is an act of 
considerable human ingenuity. 

One evening about six o'clock Walter called 
with his bicycle truck. He collects papers for the 
war saving effort, and he says I am one of his best 
contributors. His last collection from people in our 
street and round about amounted to a thousand pounds 
of paper. I must confess I was busy and would have 
preferred to see Walter another day. I may have 
shown this plainly. “But,” said Walter, “don’t you 
want to speed up the country’s production of air- 
planes?” “Yes, I do,” I said, “but would tomorrow 
put us back too far?” “Every day is important,” 
said Walter; and he proceeded to give me a list of 
startling facts which made me reel. I felt I would 
be a black traitor if I did not stop everything I was 
doing and get going on those bundles of papers. 

I wish you could have seen the efficient way in 
which Walter folded and slapped those papers to- 
gether. I wish you could have seen how swiftly he 
sorted the good from the bad and firmly returned 
to me some odd bits of brown paper. “Not much 
good to us,” he said. He carefully picked up some 
fragments which blew away, while explaining to me 
about a place in Michigan where there is a plant for 
extracting the good tin from the alloy in old cans. 

“Do you think it’s going to rain tonight, Walter?” 
I asked. “No information about the weather,” he 
replied. “You never know when it might get to Ger- 
many.” I felt properly sat upon. Carefully and 
using many gadgets he had invented for the purpose, 
Walter fastened an enormous load on his bicycle, and 
I did not see how he could possibly push it home, 
much less ride it. 

Then Walter spied an old pail by the back door. 
“What about that?” he asked. “You can have it,” I 
said. “But you can’t possibly manage it this trip. 
If you get across the street safely with the papers. I 
shall be surprised and thankful.” “Easy!” scoffed 
Walter; and he shoved his bicycle truck round, took 
the pail in his hand and stood ready to mount. 

- “Walter,” I said, “you’re a splendid fellow, you’re 
a lesson to all war workers. The way you’ve fixed 
that load makes me think you ought to be an engi- 
neer.” “That,” said Walter placidly, “is just what I 
plan to be.” And with great skill he mounted the 
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dizzy load, rode away down the drive, and even, 
believe me, freed a hand at the gate to wave a farewell. 

As I went back into my house, I thought to myself 
that Walter might have chosen to do much easier 
things in the evening than to toil round collecting 
papers; and I went back to my own work with a new 
will; for America needs many who will do their little 
jobs with engineering skill. I feel now that, if I do 
what I have to do with some of the perseverance which 
Walter shows, I may one day be rather proud to have 
added my bit for the saving of our America. 


Just Thinkin’ about Things 
By FRANCES WOOD 


has a black cocker spaniel pup, and often after 

supper he sits on the top step of the back porch 
with the puppy in his arms, scratching her head and 
playing with her. As a rule he never sits still very 
long. One night he was so quiet for such a long time 
that his grandfather said, “What are you doing, Tim?” 
Tim said, “Just thinkin’ about things, I guess.” 

Today I’ve been “thinkin’ about things.” 
experiences I had started the thinking. 

It was a hot summer day. In Boston there were 
ever so many people on the streets. In the Boston 
Common and Public Gardens all the park benches were 
filled with people fanning themselves with newspapers 
and trying to find a cool spot under the shade trees. 
I wonder how many of you have ever heard of the 
Frog Pond. It is a concrete-bottomed pool in the 
Common with a powerful fountain in the middle 
which keeps the pond filled to the brim all day long. 
Boys and girls play in the Frog Pond every day. 
Their favorite sport, which only the daring ever do, 
is to climb to the top of the fountain and sit on the 
spray if possible. 

This day was no exception. There must have been 
fifty boys and girls in the Frog Pond. Everyone was 
yelling—ducking—splashing. Everyone was having a 
wonderful time and making the grown-ups on the 
benches wish they were boys and girls again. These 
children came from the hot tenement districts in 
Boston. Their homes are on.crowded, narrow streets 
which are the only places they have in which to play. 
They see no grass, few gardens, and seldom the ocean, 
the sandy beaches, or the wooded hills which so many 
more fortunate boys and girls know. But they have 
a wonderful time in the Frog Pond. One boy came out 
of the water and dried himself a little with his towel. 
Then he slung his bootblack box over his shoulder 
and pattered down one of the walks past the people — 
on the benches. “Shine, sir,” he said, “only five cents 
today.” Two little Italian girls lay on their towels 
on the hot sidewalk near the Pond. They wanted a 


| KNOW a boy of eleven whose name is Tim. He 


Two 


4 


Two New Books 


. from the Beacon 
Press and planned for 
you. They will be de- 
scribed in the next issue 
of the Register. 


A BRAND NEW BABY 
and 


MOSES 


Egyptian Prince, Nomad, 
Sheik - Lawgiver. 


“sun-tan” too. 
a great flock of pigeons whirred around them to eat 
the stale bread crusts they had brought in a paper 
bag. 

I thought, “Why is it that some people have so 


They squealed with excitement when 


much and others so little? Why do those who have 
so little often seem to appreciate it more?” 

That was my first “thinkin’ about things.” 

The second “thinkin’” came when I remembered 
something I had watched the day before when I got 
off a train in the station. [I had been up in the hills of 
New England for ten days. Others had been there, 
too, for we stopped at a country station to pick up 
fifty boys who were campers, as I could tell, when they 
clambered noisily up the train steps. The next car 
was theirs, and they sang camp songs and cheered 
all the way home. When we got to the station there 
was great excitement. It was quite a collection of 
baggage they dragged off the steps. There were old 
battered suitcases tied with clothesline, and Woolworth 
suiteases filled to the bursting point. There were 
bundles of blankets and bedding. There were little 
boxes with turtles in them and bigger boxes with pet 
snakes and lizards! A noisy crowd was there to meet 
them, fathers and mothers with big smiles of wel- 
come. All else was forgotten while corners of the 
boxes of treasures were opened for inspection and 
brought appreciative exclamations in broken English 
and foreign tongues. It was one of the happiest groups 
I have ever seen. 

Lots of people don’t know anything about the Sal- 
vation Army, City Mission, Open Air Camp. But the 
leaders in these groups are those who are making it 
possible for poor city children to have a little fun in 
the country. They are the ones who work hard and 
long hours to serve Thanksgiving and Christmas din- 
ners to crowds of homeless people. They take care 
of the sick and help people find work to do. They 
deserve our appreciation and our respect. 

Fathers and mothers can help make better laws 
so there need not be as many poor people. They 
can help build hospitals for them and schools, play- 
grounds, and better houses. What can boys and girls 
do? Never pity these boys and girls or think you are 
better than they are. Be courteous and kind. Treat 
them as you would want to be treated. For though 
their looks and their clothes may be different from 
yours, they are boys and girls like yourselves. 

What do you “think about these things”? 


EVENING SONG 


The last tall pine has stabbed the sunset through 
And torn to dancing shreds her dying light; 
The sky beyond’s a fantasy of blue 
Where now a lone loon’s winging down the night. 


Shadows of evening stalk among the trees; 
And soft across the waters of the lake ' 
The strange, sweet sounds of twilight fill the breeze 
With melodies that only wild things make. 


Above a forest settling down to sleep, 
The wraith of Beauty pauses in her flight 
To watch the mantling dusk fall soft and deep, 
And bless the mystic sacrament of night. 


Waupemar Arcow, II 
Assistant Minister, First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEDITATION 


“The time of the singing of birds is come.’”— 
Canticles 2, 12. 

The city-dweller has become normally a winter 
creature, for it is during the winter that he does his 
hardest and most sustained work, thinks his deepest 
thoughts, reads his most substantial books, and lays his 
best considered plans. The city-dweller is at his best 
from the first of October to the first of June. Spring 
and summer come to him as relaxation, a chance to 
take time out, enjoy a vacation, ease the tension on 
his nerves, and repair his exhausted tissue. 

On the other hand, for all “Mother Nature’s Chil- 
dren,” human and otherwise, spring and summer are 
the busiest and most serious time of the year. In our 
artificial life, therefore, there is a potential friction 
between that half of us who are invited to play during 
the summer, and that half who have to do their hardest 
work during the summer. This friction may never be 
more than potential provided we try to understand 
each other. The ability to understand each other, the 
ability to play without interfering with those who must 
work, this is more and more the secret of our united 
strength. When the bobolink sings on a mullein stalk 
it is not for our pleasure; it is a life and death matter 
to him. When the faint clatter of the mowing machine 
comes to us across the fields it is not for our amuse- 
ment; it is a serious business to the farmer. Sympa- 
thetic understanding does no injury to enjoyment, but 
it does assure that bond of unity in diversity which is 
indispensable in such a highly varied life as ours. 

Cuartes E. Park 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, but 
go on in fortune and misfortune at their own private 
pace, like a clock during a thunderstorm. 

R. L. Srevenson 
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SERVICE ON THE HOME FRONT 


The Ground Crew 


\WHEN we think of aviation we think 

of the fighter or the bomber on his 
exciting, dangerous, and _ glamorous 
flight. Most of us forget that whatever 
results the bomber or the fighter accom- 
plishes are due quite as much to men, 
and in many cases to women, who never 
go aloft, as to the men who wear the 
wings. These men on the ground pro- 
vide the fuel for the planes, make the 
necessary repairs, study the weather re- 
ports, and, in the last analysis, make the 
charts which determine the course that 
the flier will take. It is said that it takes 
at least ten men on the ground for every 
man in the air. 

What is true of flying is almost equally 
true of the activities of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. There are a few of 
our number who have the exciting ex- 
perience of working in ‘Portugal or 
France or Great Britain. They corre- 
spond to the fliers, with Dr. Charles Joy, 
perhaps, as their squadron leader. 


Whatever results they accomplish, 
however, are quite as much due to those 
who stay on this side of the Atlantic and 
provide the funds and do the one hun- 
dred and one things that are required, 
so that the fliers can be effective on the 
other side. 


Those who do the most and get the 
least credit are the members of the staff 
who day by day, through the cold of 
winter and heat of summer, do the job. 
It is their efforts that make it possible 
for an unceasing flow of funds to reach 
Lisbon, Marseilles, and London. It is 
their ingenuity and skill which work out 
the plans for the individuals on the other 
side. They secure the priceless affidavits 
and the money for Mexican visas and 
transportation. They conduct the deli- 
cate and often difficult negotiations with 
the Treasury and State Departments, 
and they deal face to face with the rela- 
tives and friends of refugees for whom 
“hope deferred” has made the heart sick. 
They bear the brunt of complaints and 
take the responsibility for mistakes. 


It is true that they have behind them 
a marvelous Committee of devoted men 
and women who give themselves freely 
for the sake of others. Yet without the 
routine and often very dull and exhaust- 
ing work of typing, filing, and checking, 
both the efforts of our staff abroad and 
the consecrated devotion of our Com- 
mittee at home would be useless. 

This all takes time and money. When 
you consider that to get a license to send 
money from the Treasury Department 
requires typing innumerable forms, let- 
ters, and telegrams, perhaps even sleeper 
trips to the hot city of Washington dur- 
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RAYMOND B. BRAGG 


HANKS to the generosity of the 

First Unitarian Society in Minne- 
apolis and of its minister, Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, the Service Committee is 
having the volunteer services of Mr. 
Bragg during the summer months. 

Mr. Bragg, who has been a member of 
the Committee for the last two years 
and one of its most effective workers in 
the Middle West, will have charge of the 
office during the absence of the Director. 
Mr. Bragg has an intimate knowledge of 
European affairs and has been very 
active with refugee problems in his own 
community. 


ing the summer months, you can get 
some conception of what this means. 
When an affidavit is required, one must 
not only secure the affiant—not an easy 
task—but also make six or seven copies 
of a six-page form with the most detailed 
questions. Further than that, careful 
files, financial and case and organization 
records, have to be kept so that on re- 
ceipt of a cable from the other side the 
proper replies may be forthcoming. 

The staff workers of the Service Com- 
mittee are very much like the ground 
crew on an air field. Their work lies be- 
hind the scenes, and they get only re- 
flected glory, if any at all. The Service 
Committee has, however, been unusually 
fortunate in those who do its day by day 
work without complaint and, on the 
whole, with expedition and accuracy. It 
would be invidious to single out one or 
the other for commendation, but it will 
give the friends and supporters of the 
Service Committee some idea of the 
variety and difficulty of our task if we 
point out the functions each member has 
to perform. 

Miss Eleanor Widen, secretary to the 
Director, has not only the difficult and 


arduous task of being responsible for all 
the Director’s correspondence, but,-up to 
a few months ago kept a careful account- 
ing of what in some ways was the worst 
“headache” of all—the remittances for 
our package service. She also has be- 
come an expert on “cablese.” 

Mrs. Irene O. Hay, whom we helped 
to bring over from France a year and a 
half ago, has become an expert on affi- 
davits and State Department procedure, 
and under the supervision of Miss 
Marion Niles has the responsibility for 
all of our case work. Miss Helen F. 
Hazelton, a volunteer worker, is at the 
office three days a week, keeping records 
and files of the Case Department up-to- 
date, no small job and one which re- 
quires much attention to detail. 

Miss Pippa Harris, formerly Dr. Dex- 
ter’s secretary in Portugal, takes charge 
of editing the bulletin and is responsible 
for publicity and promotion under the 
guidance of Rev. Walton E. Cole and the 
publicity committee. 

Mrs. Alice McNeeley has the detailed 
and difficult job of receiving and ac- 
knowledging all contributions, getting 
out appeal letters, and keeping track of 
each contributor’s card. Mimeograph- 
ing, mailing, and filing are carried out 
with great accuracy and thoroughness 
by Mrs. Helen James Raymond, who 
acts as assistant to Dr. Dexter’s secre- 
tary and to the Committee’s publicity 
department. 

In addition, the staff and officers of 
the American Unitarian Association 
serve the Committee daily in innumer- 
able important ways. 

When one puts things in this way, it 
does not sound so difficult—not any 
more than when one says repairing and 
refueling of planes—but actually it is 
these humdrum routine tasks which 
make it possible for the Service Commit- 
tee to maintain its medical and educa- 
tional work in France, its emigration and 
relief work in Portugal, and whatever 
assistance is rendered in Britain. 

Some of us have had the exciting ex- 
perience of being on the firing line and 
some of us hope to fly once more. Most 
of the members of our Committee and 
our staff cannot have this satisfaction, 
but the Committee and_ particularly 
those whom the Committee aids are in- 
debted to these members of the ground 
crew for whatever service we have been 
able to render. 

In thinking of the work of the Service 
Committee, therefore, we would ask our 
friends and contributors to consider as 
equally important the work of those who 
remain on the ground. Without their 
assistance those who -get into the front — 
line would occasionally be hopeless and 
helpless. : 


a 


AT OUR WORK CAMPS 


T Ypsilanti, Mich., the Unitarian 
£% Work Camp began operations on 
July 10. This project, located on the 
Gilbert estate, involves in the first place 
the preparation of the property as a 
permanent community house. On the 
opening week-end a group of students 
from the University of Michigan’s Stu- 
dent Religious Association joined in ini- 
tial cleaning and painting of the quar- 
ters for the campers. Years of neglect 
had made the place ripe for work of this 
kind. Other beginning tasks included the 
setting of over fifty new panes of glass, 
puttying many others, as well as the 
construction of new steps for the rear 
entrance to the Community House. 

Arrangements have been made through 
the Council of Social Agencies in Ypsi- 
lanti for the use of Unitarian Work 
Campers as trouble shooters in several 
places where they will be needed to help 
harried social workers and recreation di- 
rectors of the community. The numerous 
trailer camps springing up on the out- 
skirts of the city, created by the influx 
of workers in the Ford bomber plant, 
present the principal opportunities for 
this type of helpful work. Unitarian 
Work Campers have arranged to visit 
the trailer camps, organize nursery and 
play groups, and interest parents in de- 
veloping for themselves recreational 
resources. 

Plans are being laid for providing a 
leisure time center for young people and 
others who may desire to use it. Ping- 
pong tables will be constructed. Horse- 
shoe and baseball facilities will be laid 
out, as well as provision made for read- 
ing, cards, and other inside games. 

At the present time eight full time 
campers are in residence at the project. 
Young people from neighboring cities 
expect to come regularly for evenings 
and week-ends. It is significant that 
the Unitarian Work Camp at Ypsilanti 
has been able to enlist a sufficient num- 
ber of full time and part time campers 
to make the project feasible, for three 
other work camps in the area have been 
forced to give up their plans in the face 
of labor shortages. 

The Gilbert Community House Pro- 
ject is directed by Rev. Edward H. Red- 
man, First Unitarian Church, Virginia, 
Minn. Mrs. Redman handles the insti- 
tutional management. The Unitarian 
ministers of the Detroit area are assist- 
ing the work. A local committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Foster Fletcher, 

-comprises the board of directors. 

At the Hanska, Minn., Unitarian 
Work Camp, under the direction of Rev. 
Georg J. M. Walen, six boys began farm 
work the first week in July, and addi- 
tional members enrolled later. They 


came from Maine, Wisconsin, Missouri, © 


and Minnesota. 
In addition to working on farms dur- 


ing the day, the boys take part in dis- 
cussion projects. One, for example, is 
making a study of what constitutes the 
soil - conditioned mentality. Swimming 
and games and participation in rural 
community activities are also included 
in the program. 


PHYSICIANS NEEDED 


Physicians and nurses are ur- 
gently required in the various in- 
ternment camps in which _thou- 
sands of Japanese are now living 
on the West Coast. Any qualified 
person who would like to serve in 
this capacity is invited to send his 
name and address to the Unitarian 
Service Committee, giving details 
of training and experience and the 
date he could begin work. Volun- 
teers will receive maintenance and 
about $19 per month, the same 
pay as the internees receive. 


HELP FOR AMERICAN 
REPATRIATES 


N July the Service Committee heard 

from Dr. Joy that the latest job of 
the Service Committee office in Lisbon is 
helping the American Consulate out of a 
jam! The jam consisted of all the paper 
work in connection with embarking the 
hundreds of American refugees on the 
“Drottningholm.” The Americans were 
arriving by trainloads from all parts of 
Europe, mainly Germany and Italy, and 
all the American organizations working 
in Lisbon—ours, the Quakers, and the 
Joint Distribution Committee — were 


asked to help handle the rush. 
“The Joint took charge of the inter- 


Mr. Samuel H. Wiley, American Consul ental and Dr. Joy at ‘the Lisbon 


preting,’ Dr. Joy wrote, “the Quakers 
and we provided a simple lunch and 
helped at the station with the reception, 
giving out cigarettes—some of the 
Americans have not seen a Camel or a 
Chesterfield for months! . . . Last night 
I worked until 3:30 A.M. checking over 
the bookings with the shipping company. 
I am lending Miss Ramos, the Portu- 
guese secretary in our Lisbon office, to 
them almost full time also, and they say 
she is doing a marvelous job.” 


DR. JOY IN ENGLAND 


FEW weeks ago Dr. Joy, our Euro- 

pean Commissioner, received a cable 
from Dr. George Kullman, Deputy High 
Commissioner for Refugees of the League 
of Nations, with offices in London, ask- 
ing him to come to London at the ex- 
pense of the Commission for a confer- 
ence regarding the refugee situation and 
the activities which we could carry on in 
Portugal and France on their behalf. 
After some delay, Dr. Joy received his 
papers and was provided with air trans- 
portation to England and return. He 
will be there only a very short time, 
and probably when this article appears 
will be back in Portugal. He is leaving 
one of our Portuguese assistants, Mr. 
Jaime Raposo, in charge of the Lisbon 
office. 

This request for co-operation on the 
part of the League Commission is not 
only a recognition of the excellent work 
which the Service Committee is doing 
but comes from a long background of 
co-operative experience with the League 
Commission. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
worked closely with Dr..Kullman in 
Czechoslovakia. In 1940 and 1941, Dr. 
and Mrs. Dexter were able to do some 
very effective work on behalf of the 
Commission. 


mint 


station with American repatriates 
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All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D.C. 


News of the Churches 


Wasuineton, D. C. A War Service 
committee has been functioning in All 
Souls’ Church since December, 1941. As 
a contribution toward relieving the hous- 
ing shortage for service men, the recrea- 
tion room was equipped with cots and is 
opened every Saturday night to men 
coming from the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Service Men’s Club. As many as 30 men 
have been there for the week end. Red 
Cross Canteen Unit One of the church 
provides breakfast. A second room was 
fitted up with writing materials and table 
games. Volunteers from the church 
membership supervise the activities. 


In a recent calendar this question was 
asked: “What can you do in connection 
with our war activities here? You can 
write a letter to one of our men in serv- 
ice. You can rent a room or two for one 
or more workers, many of whom are find- 
ing difficulty in locating comfortable 
quarters. You can contribute old sheets, 
blankets, mop handles, for reserve first- 
aid equipment at the church. If you are 
a man, you can volunteer to help with 
the cots for service men. If you are a 
woman, you can register for a Red Cross 
canteen course in preparation for helping 
with the Sunday breakfasts for service 
men; you can work with the Red Cross 
sewing groups meeting at the church 
every Monday, or in private homes on 
Thursdays. You cannot do everything 
but you can do something!” 
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Boston, Mass. Arlingon St. Church 
is keeping “open house” for service men 
each week, Monday through Friday 
from 1 to 5 P.M. A “quiet room” is 
provided for reading, writing, or study- 
ing, and a recreation room is equipped 
with games. Light refreshments are pre- 
pared and served. On Tuesday evenings 
from 8 to 10 P.M. there is dancing. 


Wincuennon, Mass. In the Church 
of the Unity services are held on Sun- 
day evenings at 7 P.M. through July 


and August. Rev. William E. Billing- 
ham is the minister. 


Dicuron, Mass. Sponsored by the 
Dighton Interchurch Council, union sum- 
mer services are held for ten Sundays 
through the summer. The Pedo-Baptist 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), of 
which Rev. Harold L. Pickett is minis- 
ter, is co-operating. Services were held 


in this ancient and interesting edifice. 


for three Sundays in July. 


Wincuester, Mass. In the new parish 
house of the Unitarian Church, the hall 
now used by the Church School was 
dedicated as Lawrance Hall, in memory 
of Dr. William I. Lawrance. From 1899 
to 1910, Dr. Lawrance was minister of 
the church, resigning to become the 
Director of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 


Association. A portrait given by his 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Lawrance Dutch, 
was placed in the Hall by his son, Mr. 
Charles W. Lawrance, who made the 
dedication address. A further tribute 
was paid Dr. Lawrance by Mr. Lewis 
Parkhurst, who is still an active sup- 
porter of and attendant at the Church 
in spite of his 85 years. 

~ In speaking of Dr. Lawrance, Mr. 
Parkhurst, who was closely associated 
with him in the Winchester Church, 
said in part: “After Mr. Lawrance grad- 
uated from Antioch College, he served 
several small churches. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale came across him in Ohio, 
and was so impressed by his ability and 
spirituality that he urged him to come 
to Harvard and take a course. He did 
so, and finally became a minister of a 
liberal Congregational church in Mead- 
ville, Pa., from there coming to Win- 
chester. 

“Mr. Lawrance believed that the reli- 
gious education of young people was of 
the utmost importance. He afhirmed 
that the strength of any society was in 
its Sunday School. When he left Win- 
chester he became our denominational 
leader in Religious Education, preparing 
a series of textbooks, and visiting prac- 
tically every Unitarian church in the 
country. He was deeply interested in 
Star Island and helped raise funds to 
purchase it; later he became the first. 
president of the Isles of Shoals Asso- 
ciation. 

“Here in this church his personal in- 
fluence is still felt and his words re- 
membered. He truly practised his creed 
—‘Peace of heart, friendships, and serv- 
ice ever waiting to be rendered, are the 
sure sources of satisfaction.’ ” 


Srerytinc, Mass. On July 12, the 
200th anniversary of the First Parish 
was observed. in a union service with 
the Federated Church. At the same 
time neighboring churches of the Worces- 
ter Conference celebrated the 75th anni- 
versary of that organization. In the 
morning, the anniversary sermon was 
preached by Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, 
the minister of the First Parish. A Vic- 
tory Luncheon was served to the guests 
at noon by the parish committee. 

The afternoon service was in charge 
of the Worcester Conference. An histori- 
cal address was given by Hon. Charles 
B. Rugg, regional director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and a member 
of the First Parish. Chaplain Arthur R. 
Graham, U. S. A., formerly minister 
there, also addressed the congregation. 


Worcester, Mass. As a war measure, 
the Church School in the First Unitarian 
Church held its opening service with the 
adults for the last three months of the 
past year. The Junior Choir of 25 mem- 
bers opened the service, later going out 
in processional followed by the School, 


during the singing of a hymn. The 
pupils sat in the wall pews, the boys on 
one side and the girls on the other. In 
this school of 245 members, the list of 
those having 100 per cent perfect attend- 
ance is long. Two pupils have not missed 
a Sunday for seven years; 13 had per- 
fect records for 1941-42. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, the minister, 
holds a class for high school pupils at 
10:15 on Sunday mornings for the study 
of Unitarianism. In addition to Y.P.R.U. 
meetings, Dr. Savage led a group of 
older young people on alternate Sun- 
days in the discussion of prayer, immor- 
tality, etc. There are three Girl Scout 
troops in the church. 

Meeting right through the year is a 
large group of women who make surgi- 
cal dressings for the Red Cross. Another 
group studies First Aid. 

Union services with the Baptists and 
Congregationalists are held through the 
summer. In July Dr. Savage preached 
twice. Guest preachers on the other two 
Sundays were Rev. Earle R. Steeves of 
Leominster, Mass., and Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fr. Wayne, Inn. Having concluded 
Sunday morning services for the sum- 
mer, members of the First Unitarian 
Church were loath to lose all contact 
with the organization and with each 
other. A series of discussion meetings 
were therefore planned and are being 
held at the home of the minister every 
other week throughout the season. The 
time is Wednesday at 8 P. M., the gen- 
eral theme, “What Is Morality and 
Why?” Competent chairmen, including 
a Jewish rabbi, a Presbyterian minister, 
and Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, the minis- 
ter of the church, lead the discussions. 
Subjects listed are: “The Seat of Au- 
thority in Morality,” “The Moral Law in 
the Old and New Testaments,” “The 
Morality of the Future.” On the last 
date, a panel discussion with four politi- 
cal leaders of Ft. Wayne (two from each 
chief party) will consider the question of 
“The Moral Law in Human Affairs To- 
day.” 


Guoucester, Mass. Summer services 
at the First Parish will include sermons 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Aug. 2; 
Rey. Charles E. Park, Aug. 16—Tercen- 
tenary service; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Aug. 30; and Rev. Fred R. Lewis, minis- 
ter, Aug. 9 and 23. 


Boston, Mass. At Kings’ Chapel 
-services are held through the summer on 
Sunday mornings at 11 o’clock. Preach- 
ers during this month are: Aug. 2, Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy; Aug. 9, Rev. Harry 
C. Meserve; Aug. 16, Dr. Oscar E. 
Maurer; Aug. 23, Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe; Aug. 30, Rev. Dan H. Fenn. 
The chapel is open daily from 9-4 on 
Tuesday and Fridays. There is a service 
of prayer. 


Second Parish, Hingham, Mass. 


Hincuam, Mass. The Second Uni- 
tarian Church in South Hingham ob- 
served its 200th anniversary on June 21, 
with a service of commemoration. Mr. 
Henry M. Shute, a lineal descendant of 
the Rev. Daniel Shute, first minister of 


the parish from 1746-1802, gave an his- 


torical address. Dr. Charles E. Park of 
First Church, Boston, preached the ser- 
mon. Greetings from the American 
Unitarian Association were brought by 
Dr. Everett Moore Baker. A large com- 
mittee headed by Winthrop Cushing was 
in charge of the observance. Rev. Ray 
S. True is the minister. 


Expora, Ia. The 19th annual con- 
ference of the Iowa-Nebraska Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
was held at the Y. M. C. A. camp at 
Eldora, Ia., June 8-14. There was a 
total registration of 35. The arrange- 
ments had been thoroughly and. care- 
fully made by the president, Dick Put- 
ney of Lincoln, Neb., who was eminently 
successful in his administration of the 
details of the conference. Lecturers were 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Rev. and Mrs. 
Daniel Sands, Rev. Karl Bach, Mr. Karl 
M. Arndt of the University of Nebraska, 
and Mr. Richard Kuch. The president 
of the conference was Miss Marcia J. 
Anderson; the president-elect, Miss Ida 
Bertschinger. 


Frusnine, N. Y. At 8:30 on Sunday 
evenings through the month of July, the 
First Unitarian Church held exceptional 
services. Refreshments and an informal 
social hour followed the services. Among 
the speakers listed were Mr. Albert Pley- 
dell, Commissioner of Purchase for the 
city of New York, whose subject was 
“Opportunity Knocks Again”; Mr. Fred- 
erick Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, who gave a talk on “Robert 
Frost and His Poetry”; and Rev. How- 
ard L. Brooks who preached on the sub- 
ject “The Spiritual Basis of a Free 


World.” Two women were included in 
the list—Prof. Beatrice F. Hyslop, De- 
partment of History, Hunter College, 
N. Y., whose subject was “A Trinity for 
Unitarians,” and Miss Winifred L. Nor- 
man, chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Negro Youth, who spoke on 
“Present Day Seeds of Irreligion.” Rev. 
J. Donald Johnston is the minister. 


SHOALS INSTITUTE 
AT SOO NIPI 


FoR the first time since the inaugura- 
tion of the Achievement Certificate 
system six years ago, a third certificate 
was awarded at the Candlelight Com- 
munion concluding the Shoals Religious 
Education Institute at Soo Nipi, N. H. 
Miss Jeannie Gough of Fitchburg, Mass., 
was the hard-working delegate thus hon- 
ored. Also unusual was the presentation 
of first certificates to a mother and 
daughter, Mrs. Warren Ames and Miss 
Florence Ames of West Newton, Mass. 

_ The smallest registration in years 
served to stimulate a closer bond of fel- 
lowship than is common. Members of 
the faculty were able to give more time 
to individuals in private conference and 
to introduce a new feature to the regular 
program, a daily tea-discussion for minis- 
ters and professional workers. The latter 
were presided over by Mrs. Charles 
Styron and Mrs. Francis Ricker, wives 
of the Dean and Chairman of the Insti- 
tute Board respectively. 

Although the transition from Star Is- 
land was not easy for many Old Shoalers, 
the spirit of willingness to make adjust- 
ments was excellent, and the obvious dif- 
ferences between the old and the new 
were turned to advantage as often as 
possible. 

Following Mrs. Frank Frederick’s pres- 
entation of the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, a remarkably gener- 
ous offering was received for the Service 
Committee and the United Nations Re- 
lief Fund. On other evenings there were 
addresses by Rev. Erwin L. Shaver on 
“Week-Day Religious Education,” Mrs. 
Margaret Sayward on the Fine Arts in 
Classroom Teaching, and two stirring 
sessions of Bible Reading by Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon. 

The banquet was cleverly planned by 
Mrs. Harry Scholefield. The address of 
the evening was by Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker, who had been Chaplain for the 
week. As this is one of his last appear- 
ances as Vice-President of the American 
Unitarian Association, his remarks were 
almost valedictory in character and were 
received with deep gratitude. 

The Board of Managers were repre- 
sented at the Institute by Rev. Francis 
G. Ricker, Chairman; Rev. Charles 
Styron, Dean; Miss Jean Humphreys, 
Registrar; Mr. Harry Porter, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Russell Baker; Rev. Bradford Gale. 
Miss Frances Wood, in addition to teach- 
ing two courses, acted as Assistant Dean. 
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IN THE POCONOS 


DESPITE uncertainties for an Insti- 

tute to which more than ninety per 
cent of the people formerly came in auto- 
mobiles, this year the Pocono Institute 
was sufficiently well attended to provide 
good working groups in each course 
offered. Seventy-six people were present 
during the week of June 22-28. Sixty 
were registered for the full period, the 
others attending for a few days at a 
time. 

Naturally the question of attendance 
was important to those responsible for 
the Institute. But to those who came 
as delegates, the courses, activities, and 
fellowship were of primary interest. The 
uniformity of the level of appreciation 
for the various courses was most heart- 
ening. The classes were well attended 
in spite of. an extraordinarily full pro- 
gram of “extra-curricular” activity. In 
six courses there were 39 who took the 
work for credit. A faculty of exceed- 
ingly able people presented the material 
of the courses in five sessions each. As 
in previous years, there was a good 
group of people present from the stand- 
point of geniality and ease of acquaint- 
ance. This made for a truly inspiring 
fellowship. 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Sonen of Nor- 
folk, Wa., had charge of social and rec- 
reational activities. Mrs. Sonen edited 
the local daily paper, Poconotes. Fea- 
tures of the week were a play about 
Joseph Priestley written by Rev. W. W. 
W. Argow, Jr.; a dramatic presentation 
on the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee (followed by an_ offering 
totalling $45.00) ; afternoon musical pro- 
grams of recordings; an evening demon- 
stration and discussion of church music 
by Miss Helen Reichard. The Institute 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson. The Sunday morning of- 
fering was donated for war work to the 
Unitarian War Council. 


AT LAKE GENEVA 
Tus year the Lake Geneva Unitarian 


Summer Assembly, more nearly than 
ever before, met the needs of religiously 
minded people in the great area of the 
Middle West. Primarily there was the 
need for unity and for a greater sense 
of identification with the larger fellow- 
ship of Unitarians. In spite of the diffi- 
culties of travel, people came from widely 
separated sections of the country, from 
churches in small communities, from 
churches in cities where diversity of in- 
terests often dims the flame of the spirit, 
from districts even beyond the Middle 
West where churches are hundreds of 
miles apart, separated by mountain and 
desert. 

They were thoughtful folk, aware of 
the immediacy of the problem of the 
world today, recognizing the opportunity 
to learn how best to develop the kind of 
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Above: Young people’s workshop, Steb- 

bins Institute. Below: Discussion group, 
Idyllwild Conference 


SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 


ES = 
leadership that would make constructive 
service possible through their local 
churches. 


An outstanding faculty, composed of 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Jewish edu- 
cators, presented 13 courses, covering a 
wide range of subjects, and gave gener- 
ously of their free time to consider in- 
dividual problems. Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
of Detroit, Mich., was the Dean. 

The Y. P. R. U. Conference, with Mr. 
Richard Kuch as Dean, chose for its 
theme “Coming of Age.” Their discus- 
sions centered around the problems of 
adjusting themselves to other young 
people, the home, the school, college, and 
the larger social world. A young Negro 
student led the discussion of Race Rela- 
tionships. The afternoons were devoted 
to workshops. An evening firelight serv- 
ice interpreted the Jewish Festival of 
the Tabernacle. 

The week closed with the conference 
sermon preached by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, and 268 people returned to their 
homes spiritually nourished, bearing a 
flame kindled by comradeship, thought, 
and worship together. 


STEBBINS INSTITUTE 


HE Starr King School for the Minis- 

try and Stebbins Hall of Berkeley, 
Calif., were the in-town location of the 
fifth.Stebbins Summer Leadership Train- 
ing Institute held June 21 to 26. Al- 
though everyone missed the tall redwood 
trees and cool river of last year’s camp, 


the new classrooms and inspiring chapel 
of the Starr King School filled to over- 
flowing each day gave to the 42 regularly 
enrolled and 59 part-time commuting 
members a real feeling of serious work 
to be done. carat 

Each morning Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
of Boston, and Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton 


- of San Francisco were thrilled by the 


student response to their lectures and 
discussion on “Teaching Our Religious 
Convictions” and “The New Testament.” 
The young people began their workshop 
sessions by considering “How to De- 
velop a Philosophy of Life” under the 
leadership of Prof. Ralph Eckert, Stock- 
ton College, and they continued to dis- 
cuss the “social problems” in the after- 
noon as they tramped the nearby hills 
and canyons. The Alliance Panel Dis- 
cussions, led by Mrs. Charles A. Hart, 
Portland, Ore., were lively and pointed 
as the genial leader constantly reminded 
the participants of the theme—‘Perma- 
nent Peace through Religious Thought 
and Action.” 

Evening lectures which were the high 
point of the day developed the general 
theme “Education for the Coming World 
Citizenship,” with such outstanding lead- 
ers as Miss Lucy Stebbins, University of 
California; Mrs. Bertha Monroe, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco; Dr. Carl Landaner, 
University of California; Mr. Allen Blais- 
dell, International House, Berkeley; and 
Dr. Robert Leavens. Dean Rol W. 
Benner, assisted by Rev. Berkeley Blake 
and Rev. George Williams, led the eve- 
ning services of meditation. 

Because of war activity and lack of 
transportation facilities it was not possi- 
ble to hold the Eliot Institute at Vashon 
Island, Wash., but Mr. Kuebler was 
able to spend a few days in most of 
the churches of the Northwest. 


IDYLLWILD PANORAMA 


IGH above the worldly cares lies a 
small group of tents and cabins 
nestled among whispering pines, bor- 
dered by brooks, and enveloped in ranges 
of rocky crags. This is Idyllwild, the 
scene of the second Idyllwild Conference 
of Religious Liberals. Here a group of 
nearly eighty liberals from one to eighty- 
five years of age gathered for instruction 
in the genius of human living from June 
28 to July 4. 

Let us look at a typical day at Idyll- 
wild. At 8:40 A.M. the young people 
hold morning chapel in the cool shaded 
spot near the brook. At nine the women 
and young people assemble for their re- 
spective workshops. Both are uplifting. 

Rev. Ernst W. Kuebler, Director, Di- 
vision of Education, American Unitarian 
Association, takes over the spotlight at 
ten o’clock and leads the discussion of 
methods, curriculum, and ideals of reli- 
gious education—an opportunity for help 
in personalized problems in education. 

(Continued on page 299) 


Rose Memorial Social. Hall, Crafts, N. Y. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
RECREATION center differing in 


several essentials from the usual 
boardinghouse or camp is the summer 
development of the Community Church 
of New York City. The project is located 
at Crafts, Putnam County, N. Y., about 
fifty miles from the city. Here, in the 
midst of forty acres of rustic beauty, 
“The Homestead,” as it has been named, 
offers an opportunity to all, regardless of 
nationality, race, or religious faith, to 
enjoy the facilities for rest, sport, enter- 
tainment, and education that have grad- 
ually been developed there over a period 
of fifteen years. 

Its buildings comprise a lodge, social 
hall, and several cabins with sleeping 
accommodations for about 50, but in its 
large dining-room and recreation rooms 
it can take care of about three times that 
number. On special occasions and busy 
week ends, Homestead guests must be 
quartered in nearby homes or can re- 
main for the day only. 

That the Community Church pos- 
sesses such a vacation haven is due to 
the philanthropic spirit of two of its 
most generous and devoted members, 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor Olsa, who deeded 
the land and its improvements to the 
church and, who, over a period of years 
have given lavishly of their means, time, 
and ability to foster its growth. 

While the enterprise is non-profit- 
making, it aims to be self-supporting, 
and all income over running expenses 
is turned back into the Homestead 
treasury for further improvements. The 
board that guests pay is nominal but is 
sufficient to maintain a small staff and 
leave a balance. Questions involving 
general policies and large expenditures 
are passed upon by a committee of 
church members vitally interested in 


Homestead affairs, and are then finally 


acted upon by the Board of Trustees. 

In giving this lovely country spot to 
the church it was the fervent hope of 
both Dr. and Mrs. Olsa, as of others 
who cherish it. that here would be a 
place where high ideals for social better- 
ment so eloquently expounded in the 
pulpit and so well exemplified in daily 
living by the minister of Community 


Chureh, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
would be put into practice. For in the 


Community Church there are no invidi- 
ous distinctions made because of coun- 
try, color, or creed, the only require- 
ment for full enjoyment of all privileges 
being a spirit of co-operation and 
brotherhood on the part of all who apply. 

Many of the pleasures now offered by 
the Homestead have been made possible 
by enthusiastic Homesteaders who have 
given labor, material, or skill in various 
professional fields. One does not have 
to be a church member to be a guest 
at the Homestead and, as a matter of 
fact, many are not church subscribers 
but all endorse its standards of fellow- 
ship and attest its inspiration toward 
more worthwhile living. 

As many of the Homestead patrons 
are employed during the week, a week 
end is best for an inspection tour. At 
this time there are many simultaneous 
activities. While some are swimming in 
the two-acre pool fed by natural springs, 
others are playing tennis on the near-by 
courts. In the Rose Memorial Social 
Hall, others may be dancing, enjoying 
games, a play on the well-equipped 
stage, a lecture, or group singing. Still 
others may be resting or reading in the 
shady groves or taking a hike through 
the surrounding woods or fields. All 
persons interested are assured a welcome 
at the Homestead from Memorial Day 
to Labor Day. 

Mase. L. Rees 
Donor of Social Hall 


SUMMER MISSION 


HE Flower Mission of All Souls’ 

Church in Lowell, Mass., has been in 
existence for nearly 70 years. Once a 
week during the summer, the committee, 
made up of women of all ages, meets 
in the parish house kitchen to make bou- 
quets of garden flowers brought by mem- 
bers and friends of the church. A few 
women have worked on this committee 
for many years, one having the proud 
record of 60 years of service. New re- 
cruits are constantly being added, and 
many young women and girls of the 
parish help with the work of the Mission. 

Miss Julia Stevens, who is one of the 
most faithful workers, writes: “The bou- 
quets are carried to the homes of the 
aged, sick, and shut-in folk, and to 
social agencies and benevolent institu- 
tions of various races and faiths. At 
the Old Ladies’ Home, after lunch on 
Friday, as each old lady leaves the 
dining-room, she goes to the basket of 
flowers left there, and chooses her own 
bouquet, which she carries to her room 
and arranges in a- vase. To her the 
‘F’ in Friday stands for Flowers. She 
never forgets Flower Mission Day. In 
fact, one Friday, when rain destroyed 
all the blossoms, one lady telephoned 
Rev. Simeon E. Cozad, the minister of 
All Souls’ Church, to ask if the flowers 
had been forgotten. 

“Sometimes a helpful Bible quotation 
printed on a card is attached to each 
bunch of flowers. Often a friendly call 
is made by the committee member when 
she delivers the flowers. This is an in- 
expensive Mission, for the flowers and 
their transportation are generously con- 
tributed, and the volunteers are faithful 
in spite of heat and storm. From 1000 
to 1500 bouquets are delivered in the 
course of the summer. 

“For its work during the winter 
months, the Channing Fraternity of 
which the Flower Mission is a part allots 
the committee a sufficient sum of money 
from its funds to purchase flowers for 
the sick of the parish or for the elderly 
folk on their birthdays.” 


IDYLLWILD 
(Continued from page 298) 


At eleven all members of the confer- 
ence concentrate on the words of Richard 
Morgan, liberal minister, youth leader, 
and consulting psychologist, as he speaks 
on “How Personality Develops.” “Help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, and kindly” ex- 
press both the content of his lectures 
and the many hours spent in consulta- 
tions. 

Lunch, relaxation, reading, writing, 
discussions—then comes the end of a 
beautiful afternoon. Dinner, folk danc- 
ing, and singing, and it is 9:30 P.M. 
Dr. Charles Blauvelt, of Pasadena, Calif., 
sums up the day with a beautiful candle- 
light service. 
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Mrs. Cuartes C. Garpner of New- 
port, R. I., was appointed hostess-director 
of Senexet House, Putnam, Conn., on 
May 1. It is an interesting fact that 
Mrs. Gardner has been closely linked 
with “The Lady of Senexet,” Mrs. Theo- 
dore C. Williams, in two ways. Her 
father, William C. Collar, was  head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School for 
fifty years. 
liams was a pupil there and graduated. 
Upon Mr. Collar’s retirement, Mr. Wil- 
liams became head-master. The two men 
were always close friends. 
Mr. Williams’ books in the library at 
Senexet are dedicated to Mr. Collar. 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, Mrs. 
Williams’ only brother, was Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s minister while she was teaching 
and studying in that city. 

For many years Mrs. Gardner has 
lived in Newport and taken active part 
in the affairs of Channing Memorial 
Church. She has served as president of 
the branch Alliance, and as chairman of 
the Committee on Library of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. Now she and her husband 
spend six months of every year at their 
farm in Pomfret, Conn., only twelve 
miles from the Retreat. She is therefore 
able to keep in close touch with Senexet 
House and to be available at all times 
when needed. 


Mrs. Forrester Macponaup, wife of 
the minister in the Federated Unitarian- 
Congregational Society of Sturbridge, 
Mass., was ordained in June by Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, of Dedham. She 
will preach while her husband is seriously 
ill. Mrs. Macdonald was formerly chair- 
man of the Committee on Religious 
Education of the General Alliance, and 
a lecturer at Tuckerman School. 


Miss Guapys Scumirr, a member of 
the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is the author of one of the outstand- 
ing novels of 1942. The Gates of Aulis 
won the Dial Press Award, a prize 
awarded biennially and recognized as 
one of the most important in America. 


Gitpert R. Grepier, son of Rev. 
Hazel R. Gredler of Norton, Mass., and 
Rey. Frank S. Gredler of New London, 
Conn., graduated from Norton High 
School on June 25 as the recipient of 
several prizes. He was given the Wash- 
ington-Franklin medal for excellence in 
American History by the Sons of the 
American Revolution; the English prize 
for excellence during four years of Eng- 
lish; the Wheaton College award given 
to the most outstanding student; the 
French and Latin prizes for excellence 
during three years of each; and a year’s 
subscription to the Reader’s Digest for 
the most outstanding senior. His grad- 
uation address was titled “Youth’s Need 
for Education in Citizenship.” 
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During that time Mr. Wil- . 


Several of - 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


The St. John family 


Dr. Harorp Sr. Joun is the son of 
Dr. Charles E. St. John, who was Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
became the first full-time president in 
1900, and Mrs. St. John, president of the 
International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women. Dr. St. John has been a pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of 
Hawaii since 1929. With a group of 
students and his three older children, he 
was within a mile of an airfield at 7:55 
A.M. on December 7. At first they 
thought there were more maneuvers of 
our own forces. As the line of cars 
started for the mountain for their col- 
lecting, a shell fell near them. From the 
mountain, overlooking Pearl Harbor, they 
saw the bombs dropping, and the smoke 
rising from the burning ships. 

Dr. St. John found upon his return 
that fateful day that he had been ap- 
pointed an air raid warden, and must 
patrol the block at once, a duty which 
has continued every night since. With 
other faculty members he helped enu- 
merate all residents, each of whom had to 
be fingerprinted and issued an identity 
card to carry always. He writes that 
they have some inconveniences but no 
hardships. They lead busy lives, healthy 
in their simplicity and monastic regu- 
larity. There is no gasoline for joy 
riding and no night life. At first, no 
liquor was sold, and crime was at an 
all-time low record. The citizens co- 
operate with splendid spirit. 


Marruew Lipa, trustee of the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore, Md., is 
actively developing his international 
peace theory. He has been testing it 
for thirty years and says it works. Tol- 
erance and understanding are best pro- 
moted by bringing together people of 
different nationalities and religious be- 
liefs, he maintains. When Mr. Lipa first 
came to Baltimore he made a point of 
meeting his foreign-born fellow citizens 
and found work in a copper plant. Eight 


nationalities were represented among his ’ 
fellow workers. Then he added acquaint- 
ances by visiting all the churches, in- 
cluding Hungarian, Negro, Jewish, and 
the Bahai Movement. In each church 
he introduced himself and made: friends. 
To introduce nation to nation and reli- 
gion to religion he has arranged scores. 
of music and dance programs, represent- 
ing various nations, for presentation in 
a number of schools and’ churches. He 
has organized three international pro- 
grams for the Baltimore Chapter of the 
Red Cross. His most recent achievement 
was the arrangement of a Flag Day 
broadcast in which representatives of 
twenty-five nationalities spoke on the 
meaning of America. 

Mr. Lipa is opposed to plans for 
uniting all churches or of creating a 
universal language. “If you had only 
one kind of tree, one kind of flower, one 
kind of valley, there would be no beauty. 
All denominations lead in the same di- 
rection. Each language is a golden 
brick with which to build peace.” He 
is enthusiastic about music as a peace- 
maker, and originated the slogan, 
“Through international music we can 
secure international peace.” 


Mary Ann Burry, of the Wiers Club 
in Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., 
14 years old, has composed a hymn 
tune to accompany the new hymn, “Our 
Pledge,” written for the Y.P.R.U. by 
Rey. Marion F. Ham. The tune was 
used in a service of worship at the 
Pocono Institute. 


Mrs. Duptry Moort has been ap- 
pointed parish assistant and secretary of 
the First Unitarian Society of Newton 
(West Newton) , Mass., and will begin her 
work in September. A graduate of Boston 
University College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Mrs. Moore majored in psychol- 
ogy and then did graduate work in the 
School of Religious Education and Social 
Work. After secretarial business experi- 
ence, she did group work with adolescent 
gitls of the South End Settlement, Bos- 
ton; organized and ran a nursery school 
in Braintree; was parish assistant in the 
Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills, and 
since 1938 has been parish assistant at 
the Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 
During that time she has been a teacher 
of Religious Education at the Sir George 
Williams College. 


Rey. Avexanper P. Wiyston, minis- 
ter of the University Church in Seattle, 
Wash., since 1936, has been called to 
the First Congregational Society of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


Rev. Cart B. Bravporrr, since 1938 
minister of the First Church, Louisville, 
Ky., has been called to the First Parish 
in Brookline, Mass. Mr. Bihldorff will 
begin his duties Sept. 1. 


NEWS OF MINISTERS 


WALDEMAR ARGOW, JR. 


Rev. W. Waupemar W. Arcow, I, 
has been called to the churches of 
South Natick and Sherborn, Mass. 


Dr. A. Lynn Boorn has been installed 
minister of the Church of the Reconcili- 
ation in Utica, N. Y., a federated 
church. Dr. Robert Cummins, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, preached the sermon, and Rev. 
Charles Girelius of Barneveld, N. Y., 
represented the Unitarian churches of 
the region. 


Rev. James W. McKnieur, a Univer- 
salist minister of Clinton, Ill., will begin 
his ministry in the First Universalist- 
Unitarian Church of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
in the fall. 


Rey. Cuartes De Vries has accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Society of 
Upton, Mass., and will begin his work 
_ there on Sept. 1. 


Rev. Howarp A. Pease completed a 
ministry of twenty-five years with the 
First Parish of Fitchburg, Mass., on June 
28. A service of appreciation and tribute 
marked the day. Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, 
president of the Fitchburg Ministerial 
Association, conducted the service. Rev. 
Dan. H. Fenn gave the address. A fea- 
ture of the observance was the reading 
of letters of greeting from several Uni- 
tarian ministers. Mr. Pease was born 
at Strykersville, N. Y., May 1, 1870. 
Interested in people and in ways to be 
of help, he took up the study of medicine 
and was graduated from the University 
of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1892 as doctor of 
medicine. He became a preacher and 
was ordained in 1893. A noteworthy 
ministry has resulted, the influence of 
‘which, it may be truly said, has been 
more than parochial. Fitchburg friends 
‘presented him with $1,000.00. 


Rev. Evsrince F. Stonewam has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Society of Exeter, N. H. He was minis- 
ter of the church in Canton, Mass., 
1934-1941. 


Rev. Rosert J. Rare, minister of 
All Souls’ Church in Greenfield, Mass., 
since 1932, has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas, Tex. 


Rev. James L. Apams, professor at 
Meadville Theological School and a 
member of the Chicago Civil Liberties 
Committee, was one of the sponsors of 
the Midwest Conference on “The Negro 
and the War” held in the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago on June 27. Prof. Adams was 
chairman of the panel that considered 
the question “Democratic Participation 
of the Negro and Civilian Morale.” The 
conference was called for two purposes: 
to assemble and publicize the facts about 
the Negro Americans, and to marshal 
the interests and efforts of all lovers of 
democracy in behalf of colored citizens. 


Rev. Harowp P. Martey of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., reported the recent hearings of 
the National Labor Relations Board for 
the Citizen’s News. The trial examiner, 
William R. Ringer, is a Unitarian. 


Rey. Cuara C. Henvis, since 1935 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Milford, N. H., has retired and now 
makes her home in Middleborough, 
Mass. Her ministerial friends in New 
Hampshire presented her with Vol. IL 
of Great Companions as a parting gift. 


Rev. Epwin C. Brooms, Jr., minister 
of the First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
is preaching at four of the union services 
held in that community. For the first 
time the Congregationalists, Episcopali- 
ans, and Unitarians are uniting during 
the summer months, in the First Church 
in June and July, and in the Episcopal 
church in August. 


Rev. Epwarp B. Witcox was pro- 
moted to Major of Infantry in the 
United States Army, and ordered to the 
Command and Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


GIFT OF HADASSAH 


Mrs. Julian Ansel of Newton, Mass., 
a member of the national Board of 
Hadassah, brought greetings to the 
Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on May 21. 

“Mine is a very pleasant privilege,” 
she said, “for I am representing 100,000 
American Jewesses, members of the 
Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organ- 
ization. 

“Our two organizations met in the 
city of Pittsburgh last year, and at that 
time Dr. John H. Lathrop came to us 


with your resolution. Today we want 
to express in concrete fashion our appre- 
ciation. 

“During the last decade we Jews have 
been wont to think of ourselves not as 
the chosen people but rather as chosen 
scapegoats and always as the first in- 
struments in the destruction of world 
peace. We have been hurt by the world’s 
apparent indifference to the sufferings of 
our people, but your resolution, not only 
condemning anti-Semitism but express- 
ing fellowship and kinship for a people 
going through degradation and torture, 
made us realize we are not alone and 
friendless. 

“We resolved that day to plant in 
Palestine a garden and call it Unity 
Garden in honor of Unitarians the world 
over. Here is your deed for 3,000 
saplings planted on Mount Scofus in 
Palestine on a site dear to Christian and 
Jew. We hope as the saplings grow into 
sturdy trees so you Unitarians will gain 
influence and strength. Now you have 
a vested interest in Palestine. 

“All of us must help win the war, 
and this time gain the peace as well. 
You with your intellectual fervor, your 
sympathetic understanding, should be a 
force in the program of world recon- 
struction. Your voice should be an ar- 
ticulate one at the peace table. We 
know you will see to it that France is 
restored to the freedom-loving French, 
that Holland is given to its stalwart sons, 
China to the long-suffering Chinese, and 
we hope too that you will see to it that 
a place is assured for the millions of 
desperate, homeless, despairing Euro- 
pean Jews. They can’t go back to dev- 
astated homes. They wouldn’t if they 
could go back to Germany and Rumania, 
whose streets would still be red with the 
blood of their innocent children. They 
want to go back to Palestine. They will 
take the wastelands, and like the pio- 
neers of the last century make them 
blossom again. 

“Hadassah, my organization, will con- 
tinue to bring health and healing not 
only to Jews but to Christians through 
a network of hospitals, clinics, infant 
welfare stations, urban nursing, medical 
care, and the splendid University Hospi- 
tal on Mount Scofus. 

“Our weary travelers ask for no spe- 
cial privileges, only that they be allowed 
to live in peace as befits decent human 
beings. We want only to restore the 
glory that was once Jerusalem and to 
live according to the precepts of social 
and moral justice which our prophets 
preached so many centuries ago. 

“We trust that you who have made 
such noble contributions to the welfare 
of refugees will help us to rebuild the 
land which gave the world the Bible and 
the prophets. 

“Accept Unity Garden with our deep 
admiration and respect. Together may 
we find the right road to freedom.” 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


War Service Council Announces Publications for Chaplains 
and Churches; 1942-43 United Unitarian Appeal Begins 


OR churches and chaplains, the War 

Service Council has planned a num- 
ber of publications. Special publications 
for Unitarian chaplains and Unitarian 
men in service, others for chaplains in 
general, and a third group for Unitarian 
churches are announced for fall publi- 
cation. 

At the second meeting of the Council, 
held at 25 Beacon Street July 14, a 
folder called “Your Chaplain Welcomes 
You,” prepared by Chaplain Arthur Gra- 
ham and the Editorial Committee of 
the Council, was approved. It will fit 
inside the booklet Think on These 
Things, and will be furnished free to 
Unitarian chaplains and at cost to other 
chaplains. <A first printing of 20,000 
copies has been ordered. 

A second publication —a letter for 
service men in hospitals—is being pre- 
pared at the request of the Editorial 
Committee by Chaplain Abbot Peterson, 
Jr., to be published in September. 

A chapter from Walton E. Cole’s Real- 
istic Courage will be reprinted in pam- 
phlet form, 20,000 copies to be available 
to Unitarian chaplains and churches. 

A special service not provided by any 
other organization will be the printing 
of wedding certificates carrying the in- 
signia of the services, for use of chap- 
lains. Published at the request of 
Unitarian chaplains, these certificates 
will also be available at cost to all 
chaplains. 

Copies of Dr. Henry H. Saunderson’s 
A Heart without Fear, a small pamphlet 
of selected readings from Browning, have 
been sent to Unitarian chaplains by the 
Council. 

The Council is announcing to Unitarian 
chaplains that as a special service the 
American Unitarian Association will 
make available its files and vault for 
personal records and vital statistics of 
Unitarian ministers serving in the armed 
forces. 

A pocket-size communion set was pre- 
sented to Chaplain Abbot Peterson, for 
his use in hospitals. Portable sets have 
also been presented to Chaplains Owen 
Eames, Blair Whitney, Irving Stultz, 
Prescott Wintersteen, and Arthur Gra- 
ham. They will also be presented to 
Joseph Giunta, James Woods, and Law- 
rence Abbott. 

Any church or church group wishing 
to make contributions of money, com- 
munion sets, literature, or other gifts to 
Unitarian chaplains or men in service 
is invited to do so through the Council. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot announced 
that part of the cost of Council publica- 
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tions would be met by inclusion of the 
Council in the United Appeal for 1942-43. 

It was unanimously voted by the 
Council to have Rev. Irving R. Murray 
serve as Vice-Chairman of the War 
Service Council. He will supervise the 
details of the Council program when Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker leaves Boston for 
Cleveland. 


RINGING OUT A CALL 
TO SERVICE—U.U. A. 


HE bell of the First Parish Church 

in Concord, Massachusetts, rings out 
the opening of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. Like its Concord neighbor, the 
Minute Man, this bell is a symbol which 
summons us.to meet a mighty challenge. 

The challenge we must face is that of 
inertia—the temptation to let denomi- 
national matters ride. Because our 
church buildings still stand on their 
familiar sites, and because we are told 
that services will be held at the cus- 
tomary hour, we feel that the church is 
all right—a self-winding mechanism that 
needs no attention. Referring to the 
status of Unitarianism just before the 
first World War, Dean Fenn once: re- 
marked: “We believed in progress, but 
we didn’t make any. Im strict literal- 


ness we stood for progress.” We cannot 
afford to stand for progress. Unitarian- 
ism must have no status. A _ static 


church will be no match for the dynamic 
horrors which threaten our civilization. 

How shall we rouse ourselves? We 
shall do it by willing to do it—together. 
Last year—the first year of the United 


Appeal—brought a 31 per cent increase 
in giving by Unitarians to their demo- 
national agencies. It was togetherness 
that did it. We might well adopt as a 
slogan: Divided we stand; united we 
march forward! in 

The Appeal represents a_ three-fold 
duty. First of all, it is a union of indi- 


~ vidual men and women, boys and girls, 


dedicated to the advancement of Liberal 
Religion and the humanitarian service 
which that religion inspires. It is good 
to belong to a common cause; it does 
us good to express that association in 
the act of giving together. 

The Appeal signifies also a union of 
organizations. Included this year are 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Regional Councils, the Laymen’s League, 
the Ministerial Union, the Service. Pen- 
sion Society, the War Service Council, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and for the first time the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

The Appeal represents finally a union 
of causes. It helps us thereby to solve 
a perplexing problem. Each of us these 
days finds his support solicited for so 
many worthy projects, each of us is so 
torn between the urgencies of the mo- 
ment and those persistent appeals which 
are timeless, that he wonders where his 
duty lies. We must win the war, but 
at the same time prepare for an enduring 
peace; we must patch up the victims of 
the battle, but see to it that the future 
yields us no more victims. Shall we 
give our $5, $50, $500 to save a life 
today, or shall we use it to help in 
building a world where lives are not 
endangered? 

The United Unitarian Appeal an- 
swers these questions squarely. Recog- 
nizing both our immediate and our long- 
term responsibilities, the Appeal invites 
us to give generously to both through 
a single channel. By means of the 
Appeal we serve the men in our armed 
forces, minister to the starving refugees 
in occupied France, provide avenues of 
escape for persecuted liberals in Europe, 
and by countless other services meet the 
demands of the hour. Through the 
Appeal also we extend and strengthen 
the programs of our churches, publish 
the news and the philosophy of Liberal 
Religion, provide by a pension system 
a degree of security—as yet a very slight 
degree—for our ministers, carry on an 
extensive program in education for chil- 
dren and for adults, and through all 
these and other activities build for a 
better world. 

No, we cannot afford to stand for 
progress. Life and human culture move 
on. Unitarianism has achieved much, 
but its opportunities are boundless. Be- 
cause of its spiritual kinship to political 
democracy, it is the logical religion for 
the world that we envisage. We must 
help it to come into its own. 


Freperick T. McGu1, Jr. 


RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


‘THE church is the light that never 

fails. That light blazed out in Nor- 
way when the Bishops declared that 
men must obey their conscience rather 
than the state. It shone again in Cam- 
bridge, England, where the World Chris- 
tian Student Federation met, and repre- 
sentatives from Russia, West Africa, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, China, and 
Britain declared themselves to be mem- 
bers of a community above all national 
barriers. 

Its luster was unmistakable in a letter 
from Staff Sergeant Ang Keng Lang 
written for the Boys’ Brigade from Singa- 
pore: “Can we train boys all over the 
world so they will become true Christian 
men and be instruments of peace to 
change the world? This is not an impossi- 
bility.” Or, take the words of Dr. Her- 
bert Booth Smith, retiring Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, to the General Assem- 
bly: “We must keep five lamps well 
burning: truth in a world of falsehood 
and confusion, brotherhood in a world 
of selfish nationalism, righteousness in a 
world of brute force, Christian zeal in a 
world indifferent to spiritual values, and 
regeneration as preparation for recon- 
struction.” 


Discerning Our Ends 

By the light of religion, individuals 
and society discern their ends most 
clearly. Prof. Paul Tillich of Union 
Theological Seminary, speaking to the 
50th Triennial Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in Indianapolis, insisted 
that “The real purpose of this conflict 
is reconstruction. We must have a dem- 
ocratically checked central power, col- 
lectivism, and complete freedom for the 
individual and the whole of society. For 
these aims we must fight.” 

A “Campaign for Christian Order” has 
been launched in New Zealand by joint 
action of the Anglican and free churches, 
according to Religious News Service. 
The movement corresponds to the “Re- 
ligion and Life” program in England. 
A manifesto states: “The issue is whether 
liberty, truth, and justice are to survive 
as ruling principles in human affairs.” 

Dr. William Temple, the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in his latest con- 
tribution to the pocket series of Penguin 
Books, entitled Christianity and the So- 
cial Order, lays down six specifications 
as the minimum requirements for a new 
world: 1. Every child and family to be 
housed decently and in dignity. 2. An 
equal chance at education. 3. Sufficient 
income to insure a good home and ade- 
. quate training. 4. A voice for all in the 
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conduct of business or industry. 5. Two 
days each week for rest, and an annual 
vacation. 6. Liberty in speech, worship, 
and assembly. 

Dr. Douglas Horton, reporting for the 
Theological Commission to the Congre- 
gational Christian Church meeting in 
June in Durham, N. H., noted a de- 
cided swing away from humanism and 
toward a neo-orthodoxy of “Reformed 
Calvinism,” the traditional heritage of 
Congregationalism, with more emphasis 
upon ritual and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. More effort is being made to “lift 
all life and action into the light of the 
consciousness of the sovereignty, initia- 
tive, and authority of God.” The report 
is definitive: “The church seeks the real- 
ization of the will of God ... both in 
the obedience of the individual and in 
the customs of organized conduct of so- 
ciety... . No race has a right to special 
honor, power or privilege. . . . All prop- 
erty will be held in trust for the common 
welfare. The form of ownership, whether 
private or public, will be tested by its 
contribution to the freedom and dignity 
of all persons affected by it.” 

However, Premier Jan Smuts of South 
Africa, speaking at the Centennial of the 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Trans- 
vaal, was inclined to think that we do 
not so much need a new order as “a 
broader and deeper application of Chris- 
tian principles” to the problems of human 
life and human relations. 


Discerning the Means 


If the church is veritably the light of 
the world men must be able thereby to 
discover their means as well as their 
ends. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, one of the 
world’s great spiritual leaders, speaking 
in Denver, left no doubt of this fact 
when he remarked: “A wise radicalism 
is true conservatism. . . . But the Tory 
mind doesn’t think at all until it feels 
pain.” 

_ Salvador de Madariaga, sometime Am- 
bassador from Spain to the United 
States and a member of the League of 
Nations Permanent Secretariat, writing 
in the June issue of Tomorrow, indicates 
that, though our ends must be religious 
our means must be liberal. In the quest 
of what he calls a “Free Order,’ the 
author makes it clear that “Dogmatism 
should be avoided. Nature seldom fol- 
lows one law or principle.” Our method 
must proceed by a process not of im- 
posing an arbitrary pattern upon life 
and the world, but by a vital and dy- 
namic “creation from within.” We are 
warned to spurn “all closed philosophies 


of collective life, such as Communism. 
All life is bipolar. Forces that are out- 
wardly antagonistic are often inwardly 
in collaboration, and preserve the bal- 
ance of things.” 

Prof. Robert Millikan, speaking in 
Portland, Oregon, suggests the technique 
by which we must achieve our ends. 
Said he: “The supreme task of religion 
is to spread the idea of world-loyalty. 
Tsolationism and Christianity are dia- 
metrically opposed.” 

The Federal Council of Churches, in 
its June Bulletin, is urging the reading 
of A Creed for Free Men by William 
Adams Brown, in which a “democratic 
creed” is set forth as the “world faith 
necessary to integrate world govern- 
ment.” Not that this unity is ever 
complete or permanent: “It must be 
reconquered again and again as each 
new situation confronts us with the ne- 
cessity of new decisions.” 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
School for Social Work, according to the 
Religious News Service, commenting on 


the new relations that obtain between 


the social sciences and religion, points 
out that only religion can generate such 
tenacity as is exhibited by Von Galen 
and Niemoeller, and that it will be their 
joint responsibility to see that we get 
the kind of world we want and need. 
Dr. Lindeman decried the desertion of 
the church by many liberals’ for “more 
progressive fields,” and called for liberal 
leaders to win a new and more intimate 
contact with the people and a more effec- 
tive use of symbols which all can under- 
stand. 

Sam Wells, Religious Editor of Time, 
speaking to the Associated Church Press, 
pointed out the fundamental peril of our 
time: “The majority of people today are 
living on the spiritual capital of their 
ancestors. Civilization is in danger of 
becoming a complex of nostalgia, apathy, 
and pleasant habit.” He suggested that 
if we could quicken our inner lives the 
ends and means would take care of 
themselves. 

The Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
is sponsoring “Four Christian Ashrams” 
this summer from July 4 to Aug. 30, at 
Occidental College in California; Blue 
Ridge, N. C.; Winnepesaukee, N. H.; 
and Lake Geneva, Wis. The project 
is altogether different in that it is at 
once both Ends and Means. It departs 
from the plan of the typical religious 
conference in that, instead of trying to 
find verbal answers to our problems, the 
Ashram attempts to be the answer. 
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IS THE CHURCH GOING 
FEMININE? 


HE question is not new. But, under 

existing conditions, signs are not want- 
ing to suggest an affirmative answer, we 
are inclined to believe. Especially true 
is this among Unitarian households of 
faith, at least in New England. In 
Time’s report of the recent meetings of 
the General Council of Congregational 
churches, we were struck by the state- 
ment: “If the new ministers are less ac- 
tive Congregationally, the church’s lay- 
men are more active. Lay delegates took 
a bigger part in the . . . meetings than 
they have in a generation.” 

It has been our privilege to supply the 
pulpit of an orthodox Congregational 
church on several occasions. Each time 
we have been impressed with the number 
of men present. That this promising sit- 
uation is not confined to  trinitarian 
churches, we are ready to believe. We 
make no doubt that in many Unitarian 
churches situated beyond the Hudson 
River the same healthy condition ob- 
tains. Last autumn it was a thrilling 
experience for me to preach in our 
church in Toledo, Ohio, and find more 
than half the Sunday morning congrega- 
tion made up of men. But in New Eng- 
Jand, alas! so far as the majority of 
our parishes is concerned, prevailing 
conditions are quite otherwise. In Uni- 
tarian churches located in the larger 
centers of population, the masculine ele- 
ment in church attendance is creditable, 
if not startling. But fare farther afield, 
worship under liberal rooftrees in smaller 
towns and villages. There you are apt 
to find conditions, in this respect, far 
from heartening. There, almost invari- 
ably, the Sunday morning congregation, 
whatever the weather or the time of 
year, consists of a goodly number of 
women, most of them middle-aged, to- 
gether with a few male worshippers, 
some young, more elderly, whose numbers 
can be counted on one’s fingers. 

Evidently church attendance, whether 
as a duty or a privilege, fails to bulk 
large in the thoughts of the average Uni- 
tarian layman. Even more ominous is 
the manifest tendency in an increasing 
number of our parishes for women to 
perform the official functions formerly 
administered by men. Not by any means 
unusual is it, at present, to find women 
serving as Chairmen of Parish Commit- 
tees, Treasurers, and constituting the 
majority membership of official boards. 
This, we believe, reveals a trend defi- 
nitely disturbing. We have no wish to 
criticize the distaff side of our member- 
ship. Good heavens, no! Everybody 
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recognizes the help they are giving with 
lavish generosity. Our laywomen de- 
serve our heartfelt praise. 
loyalty and self-denying service so freely 
given by the members of the Women’s 
Alliance, and kindred organizations, 
Unitarian Christianity would have per- 
ished long ago. 

But women cannot do it all. Nor is 
it right that they should be called upon 
to do so. A church without men, which 
is an Adamless Eden, is in a bad way. 
In every household of faith men are ab- 
solutely necessary. They can contribute 
to churches a strength, a power, which 
other elements in the congregation are 
powerless to bestow. Therefore, in light 
of the prevailing situation, the matter 
calls for serious thought. Undoubtedly 
the minister can do much. Fully as im- 
portant as the children and young people 
are our men. An amount of time and 
effort given to the enlistment of his 
masculine members equal to what he 
gives to the Church School and the 
Y. P. R. U. will work wonders. But, in 
the final analysis, the solution of the 
problem lies in the revival of the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. This 
has been proved over and over again. 
A chapter vigorous and active means a 
live church. 

Our Unitarian faith is peculiarly mas- 
culine. Never was the time so ripe for 
the spread of our glorious gospel as now. 
What is the Unitarian churchman going 
to do about it? That is the challenge 


_of the present hour. The time is now. 


ALFRED RopMman Hussey 


BOYS ARE UNITARIANS 


UR guess is that the picture of the 

Denver Wildcats on the cover of the 
Register will provoke considerable dis- 
cussion among Unitarians. Anyone who 
knows and loves small boys will like it, 
as a picture; but is it appropriate for a 
religious journal? What about the dig- 
nity, the high seriousness, the impeccable 
good taste, which we like to think of as 
characteristic of Unitarians? 

There can be no doubt of the reaction 
of the First Unitarian Church of Denver: 
but what about the First Church in 
Boston, the First Church in Chicago, and 
the First Church in San Francisco? Do 
the proud letters across the jerseys on 
those delightful youngsters spell religion? 
We think they do. But we don’t expect 
everyone to agree with us. At first, not 
even our own editorial council was unan- 
imous on the subject. — 

But the deciding argument was the 
sheer power of the message which the 
boys themselves announce. “Our faith 


Without the 


is a religion for boys, fresh, eager, excit- 
ing, as wonderful as baseball, as exuber- 
ant and as full of creative energy as 
youth itself.” Those are our words, not 
theirs, of course; but they explain why 
we chose to put the picture on the cover 
this month. 


‘THE INQUIRER 


(NE hundred years ago last month the 
first issue of the Inquirer was pub- 
lished in London. For the information 
of American Unitarians whose acquaint- 
ance with denominational affairs in 
Great Gritain is slight, let us say at once 
that the Inquirer is the weekly periodical 
which has had a relationship to the Uni- 
tarian churches of Great Britain closely 
corresponding to that of the Christian 
Register to our churches in this country. 
Throughout the century it has been the 
chief organ for the expression of their 
living thought and the record of current 
events in their denominational life. 

It is difficult—nay, it is impossible— 
to estimate the value of such a periodical 
as a bond of union for scattered and 
often small congregations, and as an in- 
strument for keeping fresh and vital the 
intellectual life of the denomination. 
That value is the greater when the 
periodical is maintained, decade after 
decade, on the high level of competency 
which the Inquirer has always shown. 
Always small and modest in appearance, 
its editors have given it a distinction of 
thought and of ethical and religious 
idealism which has made it a precious 
asset in the life of the British Unitarian 
churches. Not only in Great Britain but 
in all scattered churches in the Do- 
minions it has been one of the ties bind- 
ing them to the homeland. 

One hundred years is a highly honor- 
able age for any church periodical, few of 
which survive the wear and tear of more 
than a few decades. It is clear evidence 
of a will-to-live and a capacity for mak- 
ing itself indispensable which arouses the 
admiration and praise of all the well- 
wishers. The Christian Register, which 
prides itself on being the oldest church 
periodical in this country to be published 
without change of name, and which is 
now in its one hundred and twenty- 
second year, offers affectionate birthday 
greetings and heartfelt congratulations 
to its slightly younger sister, the In- 
quirer. May God’s blessing rest upon it 
and cause it to flourish through its second 
century of life with growing power and 
grace, as a burning and a shining beacon 
of the truth and good will which is the — 
gospel of liberal religious thought. 


Henry WILDER Foore 


To the Register: 


It seems from the reports that come 
to me that there is an increasing demand 
on the part of certain excellent but dis- 
tressed persons for the extension into an 
increasing number of communities of the 
plan for released time for religious edu- 
cation in the public schools, or for week- 
day church schools for which children 
are released from the public schools. 

That we are all deeply and anxiously 
thoughtful about our church schools and 
about the greatly growing indifference 
to the whole process of religious educa- 
tion on the part of both children and 
parents is indisputable; that that indif- 
ference and its resultant lack of certain 
rich values in the comprehensions of 
over half the youth population of the 
United States is a serious problem, is 
equally indisputable. But I am taking 
the liberty to say through the Christian 
Register that the plan suggested above is 
not the remedy for the growing difficul- 
ties of the churches and their religious 
schools, nor is it the road to the recovery 
of those lost values. 

There are numerous immediate argu- 
ments against the proposal. Of course, 
no children can be forced to take the 
courses in religious education offered in 
either the schoolrooms or in the churches 
of their choice; and the greater number 
do not elect to take it in the cities where 
some form of the plan is in operation. 
However, the plan provides nothing for 
the unorganized majority; they go on as 
though there were no such plan, or are 
dismissed for added idle time. This, to- 
gether with the separation of those tak- 
ing the religious education work, divides 
the children in any school into groups, 
distinguished from each other by their 
religious differences, all of which can 
only mean increasing sectarian or racial 
prejudice; while the leftovers in the 
schoolroom or those turned free that 
hour get a cross-eyed and prejudiced im- 
pression of the whole business. 

Again, we know that practically all 
of our church schools are grossly inade- 
quate to handle religious education with 
any resultant high values. The churches 
that still depend on their catechisms and 
define religious education in terms of 
questions and answers, pedagogically are 
back where the public schools were when 
they taught geography the same way. 
It all becomes simply a.memory process, 
which is far from the purposes of reli- 
gious education. This process, however, 
‘or the attitude of mind of the parents 
and the church school teachers back of 
it, does produce a larger measure of the 
sense of belonging, of being parts of the 
institution, of welding the young people 
into the church; and that is something 


the rest of us have yet to learn, to- 
gether with a vivid sense of the larger 
purpose of religious education. The facts 
are that the very large number of the 


teachers and officers of the church 
schools in the non-catechetical churches 
don’t know why they are there; and cer- 
tainly there is nothing to be gained by 
handing over larger groups of children to 
them for an hour on Wednesday if they 
get nowhere on Sunday. 

That raises the question of standards 
of teaching, of textbooks, and of teachers. 
If the public schools release boys and 
girls for this work and accept credits cer- 
tified by the church schools, will the 
interested churches submit to standards 
prescribed by the public schools system? 
Will they permit the public schools to 
prescribe the curricula and to demand 
that only prepared and licensed teachers 
do the teaching in the weekday church 
schools? If so, what kind of religious 
interpretation set down by the public 
school authorities will be acceptable to 
all of the many differing sectarian groups 
that will be involved? 

If the preponderant theological thought 
in a city school system happens to 
be Roman Catholic, will there be a pre- 
scribed curriculum that can be satis- 
factory to Baptists, Jews, and Seventh 
Day Adventists? Or if a public school 
system is largely led by liberal thinkers, 
will the curriculum and the texts that 
they provide suit the Lutherans and the 
Episcopalians? And who will pay the 
prepared and licensed teachers when that 
next step is demanded? 

When a political agency like the public 
school system undertakes to prescribe 
the peculiar form of subject matter 
taught in churches, religious freedom will 
be gone forever; school boards and 
superintendents will be telling Catholics 
and Methodists what they shall teach 
their children in religion. When Sunday 
School teachers are on the public pay- 
roll, we shall have taken the first 
big step toward publicly subsidized 
churches; and when any institutions sub- 
mit to public subsidy, they must submit 
to public and political control. Then in 
return, some of those institutions, if 
strong enough, turn to the control of the 
political agencies that control them. The 
sad result is very evident. “We shall 
have lost something that is very prec- 
ious,” as one of my friends has phrased 
it; and we shall have gained nothing in 
religious education or anything else, in 
return. 

The fact is that many excellent 
churchmen, both clergy and laity, are 
rightfully alarmed by the increasing in- 
difference to their schools of religious 
education, and they are rather franti- 


cally proposing this remedy for the un- 
fortunate problem. The difficulty is 
that the remedy has no efficacy from any 
high valuation of religious education, and 
the remedy itself involves results that 
will worry its proponents more than the 
present condition does. They are results 
that involve the whole valued principle 
of the freedom of religious expression 
from political control or the freedom of 
the political unit from ecclesiastical con- 
trol, of which there is already too much 
in certain communities where some 
church organization: or another has as- 
sumed the role of dictating the conduct 
of the public schools. 

I submit that our Department of 
Religious Education should make a can- 
did announcement that we as Unitarians 
can have no part in furthering any such 
scheme or proposal, with the reasons for 
such statement. It doesn’t fit into our 
interpretation of religious education, 
either pedagogically, politically, or from 
any of the high values sought in religion. 
There can be nothing gained by our 
official silence; there can be much done 
by our outspokenness. 

Charles E. Snyder 
Davenport, Iowa 


[Readers of the Register are invited 
to express their opinion of this question. 
Letters should be held to 300 words. 

—Tue Eprtor] 


To the Register: ' 

I surely feel sorry for the person call- 
ing himself Hans Jorgenson of Hanska, 
Minn. 

We have nearly devoured the Register 
for many years; and since the new setup 
it is better than ever. And such an in- 
spiration for living a Christian life. 
(Mrs. Ransford C.) Corabel C. Taber 
Ithaca, New York 


To the Register: 

My attempt to Quakerize the Uni- 
tarians, re war, was an abject failure. 
The role of Athanasius contra mundum 
was too hard for me. When my motion 
to amend the agenda of the recent ses- 
sion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by providing for the presentation of 
my resolution on war was not even 
seconded, I succumbed ignominiously. 
Among the thousand Unitarians present 
there was not one who was willing, either 
out of devotion to free speech and fair 
play, or in sheer pity for my embarrass- 
ment, to second my motion. I was 
flabbergasted. The demonstration that 
I was persona non grata seemed com- 
plete, and I straightway walked out and 
shook off the dust of my feet against the 
Unitarians. 

But, my adhesiveness matching Mrs. 
Micawber’s to her spouse, “I never will 
desert” the Unitarians! As _ self-ap- 
pointed gadfly I shall continue trying to 
sting their minds toward a recognition of 
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The Minister and Social Responsibility 


N recent years a great deal has been 

said about the need for adult educa- 
tion and the development of a social con- 
sciousness in America. The church is 
probably the largest and most important 
institution carrying on adult education, 
and by far its most important contribu- 
tion in this field is through the work and 
leadership of the minister. Where the 
church or minister ignores his responsi- 
bility for this work it seldom is done. 
Yet many a minister has thrown away 
his opportunity or closed the door upon 
it by failure to face clearly the responsi- 
bilities involved in undertaking the task 
of social education and leadership. 

The first principle governing a minis- 
ter’s relation to his church and com- 
munity is this: He is the spiritual leader 
of a small democracy within which his 
leadership will be most valuable if in- 
stead of seeking to do things himself in 
the community he stimulates and en- 
courages his church members to partici- 
pate more wisely and vigorously in com- 
munity life. It is his duty to cherish 
and strengthen the democratic nature of 
the church, and to protect the integrity 
of its members even though doing so 
may often involve the sacrifice of some 
of his most highly prized prerogatives. 
He must discipline himself carefully in 
order that what seems to him the proper 
expression of his religious spirit and 
ideals may not actually be the selfish 
expression of an undisciplined, irresponsi- 
ble ego mouthing ideals it does not 
practice. 

It is more important that his church 
members be led to desire and achieve 
intelhgent community activity which is 
individually and socially wholesome than 
that he achieve vigorous community ac- 
tivity himself. He will be most effective 
in this broader aim if he participates 
with his church members in community 
service. Well-chosen community activity 
will also serve, not merely to enrich his 
contribution to the church in preaching, 
leadership, and visits, but to help bring 
new, vigorous blood into the church. 

But the minister must always remem- 
ber that his primary duty is his leader- 
ship and service within the church, 
where he will have only such influence 
as the wisdom and character he exhibits 
produce. He has more work in church 
activity than he can possibly do if he 
accepts responsibility for all the service 
a minister can render, and from such 
service community participation neces- 
sarily takes time. Therefore he must 
have a clear picture of his duties and 
opportunities, and be certain that his 
most important duties do not suffer. 

The types of service which a minister 
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By ROBERT T. WESTON 


may undertake in a community will 
depend upon the church and the com- 


munity, and the same is true of his par- 


ticipation in social education and social 
reform. The comparative social aware- 
ness, liberalism, and ethical level of the 
community and church are determining 
factors which make the problem differ- 
ent in each locality. Established and 
generally accepted community services 
may often need the service he can give 
them. He may do a great deal to lift the 
standards of a Chamber of Commerce, 
a Community Chest, and welfare work. 
The difficulty of obtaining good leader- 
ship in such organizations as Scouts 
and Children’s Club work may be re- 
duced considerably through his interest. 
Though he may not be publicly partisan 
in politics, he ought not to be aloof from 
anything so important to community 
well-being. 

Religious services have a rightful de- 
mand upon his time. Organizations of 
which he disapproves may ask him to 
offer prayer at their meetings. Partisan 
groups, labor meetings, luncheon clubs, 
and other secular organizations are often 
accustomed to open meetings with 
prayer, and they have a right to expect 
that service from a minister if he can 
give the time and avoid compromising 
himself or his church. It is not neces- 
sary that he always be in sympathy with 
the purpose of the meeting; he may do 
much to set the tone of the meeting 
higher. 

This is a service which, of course, will 
readily be given to generally accepted 
community activities, but the Unitarian 
minister represents a pioneer tradition. 
He ought to be ready as well to help 
those who are pioneering in community 
services which are not yet accepted. 

Yet he--is under obligation to his 
church not to cause it to become identi- 
fied in the community with causes that 
are offensive to its membership, or are 
narrowing and injurious to its influence. 
Here the principle of democracy must be 
most scrupulously observed. When the 
minister acts it is in some sense the 
church acting. Church members may 
not only suffer embarrassment; they 
have sometimes lost their jobs because 
of a minister’s public action. In con- 
templating a controversial action or in 
preparing a sermon on a subject which 
may be considered controversial, it is a 
courtesy, and always an opportunity, to 
discuss it in advance with church trus- 
tees or others whom he may have reason 
to believe to be strongly opposed to his 
point of view, even though he be already 
determined upon the course he will 
follow. The minister ought to maintain 


such a sympathy of relationship with 
his trustees and members that this 
seems a natural and friendly thing to do. 
It will often give more vitality and worth 
to his calls. He may be dissuaded; he 
may be persuaded to modify his pro- 
posed action; or he may abate serious 
opposition and win new support for his 
purpose; or he may even find that if he 
is to proceed with it, it will be in the 
face of united opposition. In any case, 
it is better that trustees and others 
affected learn in advance from his own 
lips and in a friendly spirit what may 
otherwise come to them in an offensive 
manner. 

He must not sacrifice the freedom of 
his pulpit, but he must be certain that 
he brings as much wisdom, preparation, 
and charity to the use of that freedom 
as he can. Often he will need to exer- 
cise that restraint upon himself which he 
cannot permit others to impose upon 
him—but which with all propriety they 
may suggest—in order that he may not 
waste his freedom or that of the pulpit 
upon insignificant, unworthy, or hopeless 
causes. Yet it must be recognized that 
the pulpit and the church relationships 
are his principal avenues for the educa- 
tion of church and community to social 
awareness and ethical responsibility. He 
cannot honorably ignore the problem of 
the ethical responsibility of the church 
to its employees and to the community. 
Salaries, money-raising activities, charac- 
ter of investments open a large field for 
ethical education. 

This probably will involve him some- 
where in controversy, but even in the 
pulpit he cannot avoid controversy. He 
can, however, always be fair and chari- 
table in his judgments. Yet selfishness 
has been rationalized and elevated to the 
plane of a respectable philosophy in this 
country; true religion has always felt 
compelled to bring such insight to bear 
upon life and its problems that such 
philosophies and their works shall be 
revealed as unworthy. 

No one can lay down case studies of 
what may be said or done which will be 
applicable everywhere, but we must rec- 
ognize that the preacher has a moral 
obligation to take some part, both in 
the pulpit and the community, in bring- 
ing social insights to bear upon human 
problems. He must start with the people 
from where they are rather than from 
where he may think they ought to be. 
The tragedy is that ministers so often 
say “It’s not my business,” and do noth- 
ing at all. Meanwhile greed and social 
ignorance are bringing civilization down 
in ruin. te? 


The Church as a Social Catalyst 


By CHARLES M. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


S Mr.. Weston points out, the church 

is probably the largest and most 
important institution carrying on adult 
education. Moreover, this adult educa- 
tion is of a very difficult kind where 
the church is really successful in per- 
forming its function. The church not 
only provides a minister to inform the 
congregation as to ethical and religious 
matters, but also provides a center where 
men can meet to seek the highest goals 
of life. 

To the Unitarian this involves the im- 
provement of man and his way of life. 
The starting point of education on such 
a subject is the discovery of how men 
live. The second stage of the needed 
education is to find wherein the way 
men live is unsatisfactory; the third is 
to discover how the way of life can be 
improved; and the fourth and culminat- 
ing step in adult education is actually to 
put the discoveries into practice. This 
last is a vital step, as adults are at the 
age when they must do as well as learn 
if ever they are going to do. Many fail 
to realize that doing is an art to be 
learned, that it does not automatically 
follow the discovery of what should be 
done; and this failure is perhaps the crux 
of the failure of the churches to achieve 
the goals their ideals call for. 

The fact that the church today is a 
powerful instrument for the advance- 
ment of our way of life is a visible indi- 
cation that the past organization and 
conduct of the church have been success- 
ful to an important degree, but this de- 
gree is by no means as high as could 
be desired. Therefore, it is worth a 
short discussion to see how the techniques 
of education could be improved. 

The first stage, the learning of how 
men live, is relatively simple. The usual 
Sunday school organization or informa- 
tive lecture constitutes effective methods. 

The second stage, the discovery of 
where the way of life is unsatisfactory, 
is more difficult. But this also is gen- 
erally done rather well in the church. 
Courageous ministers point out the in- 
justices of society; laymen’s groups have 
discussions and lectures pointing out the 
’ sore spots in our social system. There 
may be one serious failure in this stage 
resulting from an overemphasis on mem- 
bership in the church. Most meetings 
held in the church are primarily meetings 
of church organizations, with the thought 
that they can perhaps draw in some out- 
siders to learn the truth as the church 
members see it. The educational process 
could be speeded and extended if the 
church would consider itself an institu- 

tion designed to facilitate the organiza- 
tion and development of non-member 


groups that believe that there is some 
fault in our institutions. This would 
reverse the usual process in which church 
members through their organizations try 
to reach occasional outsiders, and would 
bring in outside groups who might reach 
church members and stimulate them. 
Of course from the practical view of 
maintaining the church as a powerful 
institution this would have the advan- 
tage of leading some of these groups to 
make the church their religious home. 

The third stage, the discovery of how 
the way of life can be improved, is more 
difficult because the relationships of man 
to man and group to group in our so- 
ciety are so complex that what appears 
at first to be a good way, of overcoming 
a fault on closer examination may prove 
to be merely a substitution of one evil 
for another. The common church tech- 
niques of meeting this stage of adult 
education have frequently been good. As 
in the second stage, the minister’s ser- 
mons are a major contribution, if the 
minister has originality and vision plus 
a substantial amount of courage. The 
laymen’s discussion groups are also use- 
ful where adequate leadership can be 
found. Many laymen’s groups fail in 
this respect because it is difficult to find 
leaders with the necessary vision and 
enthusiasm. This shortage of enthusias- 
tic leadership is an important reason 
why the church should search out such 
leaders with the urge to cure some evil 
they have seen, and encourage them to 
use the church as a focal point for devel- 
oping organizations to overcome it. 

The fourth stage, actually putting the 
discoveries of the previous stages into 
practice, is the most difficult stage, and 
the one that the usual church has the least 
success in carrying to a successful conclu- 
sion. Generally the problems are so big 
and the work that a small church group 
can do seems so small that inertia creeps 
up on the would-be doers, and all effort 
ceases. The would-be doer then says the 
church meetings are a waste of time; that 
nothing ever comes from them anyway; 
and the result is that few are even in- 
terested in the first three stages of the 
adult education that the church should 
be achieving. 

Perhaps the average person is blind to 
the importance of little steps.’ Perhaps 
the third stage of finding solutions has 
centered too much time on deciding how 
the evil could be cured by governmental 
action or a reform of big business or the 
unions instead of finding some way in 
which a constructive step could be taken 
by the study group itself. There is some 
truth in the old proverb about drops of 
water wearing away stone, and a multi- 


tude of small actions may build up to 
a major accomplishment. 

One such group in a Unitarian church 
was working on the problem of unem- 
ployment and kept on looking for prac- 
tical steps that could be taken. As a 
result a consumers’ co-operative and a 
self-help co-operative were started. The 
consumers’ co-operative is now an im- 
portant force in the community, and the 
self-help co-operative demonstrated the 
possibility of finding work for those men 
on relief who really wanted to work pro- 
vided a rather modest amount of capital 
was loaned, and a considerable amount of 
advice and encouragement were given 
by persons with business or professional 
training and experience. The members 
of that group felt that their time was 
well spent, and the experience of carry- 
ing ideas into realities has contributed 
to their enthusiasm for adult education. 

Where problems do not lend them- 
selves to small scale actions, the prep- 
aration of articles, petitions, or letters 
directed to those who can take the neces- 
sary action are a form of doing that 
gives point to study. Perhaps one of 
the techniques that might be effectively 
used in the Unitarian church would be 
to encourage laymen’s groups to study 
important problems and prepare brief 
reports for publication in a church paper, 
such as the Christian Register. Where 
there is no central publication, letters 
can be sent to congressmen, to the local 
papers, or in some cases to national 
magazines, as well as to selected promi- 
nent individuals. 

The world is moving rapidly now to 
some new future. What that future will 
be depends on what we do now. Endless 
talk without doing will affect it but 
little. The institution that lets its edu- 
cation end before teaching the student 
to do is in danger of atrophying from 
a lack of use, for men today know that 
the future as the past belongs to the 
doers. 


[“The Minister and Social Responsi- 
bility’ and “The Church as a Social 
Catalyst” were written at the request 
of the Department of Adult Education 
and Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, for discussion use. 

Mr. Weston is minister of the First 
Congregational Society in Lexington, and 
during 1941-42 was president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Mr. Armstrong is a layman formerly 
active in the Unitarian church in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. He now leads a men’s 
discussion group in the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Albany, N. Y. 

—Tue Epiror] 
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HELPING OUR CHURCHES HELP THEMSELVES 


HE Department of Unitarian Exten- 

sion and Church Maintenance of the 
American Unitarian Association is or- 
ganized to help Unitarian churches to 
help themselves, financially and organ- 
izationally. Through church grants, con- 
ferences, and advice on problems of 
constitution and bylaws, finances and 
other technical problems, the Depart- 
ment functions for their growth and 
power. The record of its work for 1941- 
42 illustrates its services throughout the 
country. 


Minister-at-Large 


Last fall the Department returned to 
the practice of a generation ago by ap- 
pointing Rey. Lon Ray Call, for many 
years the Secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, as Minister-at-Large, 
available for service in all parts of our 
territory. His record of accomplishment 
amply justifies the experiment, for he 
has completed three outstanding pieces 
of work during the year that could only 
have been done by a man whose time 
was free for such service. 

For two months he surveyed most of 
the cities in Kansas, and some in Mis- 
sourl; organized “Unitarian Lay Centers” 
in several of them; and arranged a com- 
plete program for them which included 
preaching once a month by one of our 
Middle Western ministers. 

When one of our churches voted to 
close last winter, Mr. Call stepped in, 
conducted Sunday services, reorganized 
and revitalized the church; and then 
helped them to secure a resident minister. 

Soon after the organization of the 
Beverly Unitarian Society in Chicago, 
the Minister-at-Large moved to Beverly, 
and has since served as acting minister, 
conducted regular Sunday services, com- 
pleting the organization of the church, 
securing pledges, and, with the help of 
this Department, saw this new society 
installed in a building of its own on 
Easter Sunday. 


Extension 


In addition to the new society at 
Beverly, and the new lay groups in 
Kansas, the church at Virginia, Minn., 


which began as a Finnish mission under — 


Rev. Milma Lappala, became a church 
for the whole community, with services 
conducted in English by Rev. Edward 
H. Redman, its full-time minister. 

The Department, in co-operation with 
the Laymen’s League, conducted an ex- 
perimental three-day “Mission” at Har- 
risburg, Pa., the speaker being Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus. Immediate specific 
gains were small, but we believe that the 
method is worthwhile, and further trials 
will be made in other communities. 

With the help of the Association, the 
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Miss Florence Baer, Assistant; George 

G. Davis, Director of the Department 

of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance 


churches in Miami, Columbus, and Bev- 
erly have been enabled to secure their 
own “Houses.” In all three, the Houses 
provide facilities for their many week- 
day activities, and in Columbus and 
Beverly they are also used for regular 
Sunday morning services of worship. 
The completely re-organized society at 
Flint, Mich., has also been assisted to 
secure a similar church home. 

Recognizing the fact that Charleston, 
S. C., is sure to be a point of strategic 
importance in future Unitarian extension 
in the Southeast, the Department fur- 
nished time, money, and men to make a 
complete survey, to settle a minister, and 
through the Building Loan Fund, to 
enabled by a loan from the Building 
tion of the church itseli—one of the 
most beautiful buildings in our entire 
fellowship. 

The society in Rockford, Ill., has been 
enabled by a loan from the Building 
Loan Fund to complete its beautiful 
new Georgian church. 


Regional and Field Work 


During the two days following the 
adjournment of the General Conference, 
the officers of the Association met with 
regional officers, and the result of that 
meeting was evident throughout the year. 

Miss Baer continued to serve through- 
out the year as secretary of the South- 
ern New England Council. One of the 
Council’s projects was the Churchman- 
ship Institute at Star Island during Gen- 
eral Conference Week last summer. 

The Southern New England Council 
recommended that the Council be re- 
organized so that it will, in the future, 
be composed of one Counselor from each 
Conference. Twice each year officers 
and directors of all the member con- 
ferences will meet with the Counselors. 

Again this year the Department has 
assisted several churches completely to 
reorganize their government, and through 
literature and consultation with boards 
of trustees and groups of canvassers have 


assisted scores of our churches in con- 
ducting successful Every Member Can- 
vasses. * 

During the year the Director made 
three long field trips covering most of 
the churches in the southeast and cen- 
tral parts of the country, and many 
short trips throughout New England, 
preaching and speaking, meeting with 
church officers and committees. He at- 
tended many regional and local meetings 
of ministers and laymen, and continued 
to serve as a member of many denomi- 
national and inter-denominational boards 
and committees. 

Miss Baer last year visited a greatly 
increased number of churches. 

Praise must be given the churches aided 
through direct grants from the missionary 
funds of the Association for their fine 
response to the United Unitarian Appeal. 
The share set for every one of the 56 
aided churches was far greater than 
these churches have ever before given 
to our missionary funds, and yet 20 of 
these churches either equalled or ex- 
ceeded their share, 4 of them more than 
doubling their share figure. These 56 
aided churches gave to the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal almost $3,000. . 


IT SEEMS TO US 
(Continued from page 305) 


the utter irrationality of war. No other 
denomination so exalts the authority of 
reason. Unitarians therefore should lead 
in the attack on war on grounds of 
practical common sense. That attack 
seems to me the most promising. Not 
so much because it is wicked as because 
it is stupid is war doomed. Said Im- 
manuel Kant: “Even a race of devils, 
provided only they were intelligent, 
would be forced to find a solution other 
than war for their disputes.” 

Kant was right, I firmly believe. It is 
not sinfulness that makes war possible, 
but error, the mistaken theory almost 
universally held that sometimes war is 
the only available means of conserving 
precious values. The prevalent mourn- 
ful depreciation of human nature is like 
barking up the wrong tree. The spiritual 
children of Channing may appropriately 
reaffirm his noble faith in human good- 
ness. 

Barking up the wrong tree is better 
than not barking at all. The latter ap- 
peared to be the general Unitarian in- 
tention at the recent meeting, and in my 
capacity of gadfly I hereby confer on the 
ministers who were present—excepting 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, the kind and patient 
Moderator pro tempore — the dis- 
honorary degree of d. d. (dumb dog. 
See Isa. 56:10). ’ re} 

, Henry W. Pinxuam 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Quaker Saint 


John Woolman, 
American Quaker. 
By Janet Wauir- 
NEY. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.75. 


To many readers, this biography of 
John Woolman will come as a surprise. 
It did to us. The popular idea of a 
mystic is that of a recluse, one who, 
living apart from the busy thoroughfares 
of everyday existence, sees visions and 
dreams dreams, rapt in contemplation. 
One thinks of a mystic as a man or 
woman who in solitude listens to 
heavenly voices, or on his knees beholds 
some beatific vision, “breathless with 
adoration.” To this notion, the story of 
John Woolman offers eloquent refuta- 
tion. He is universally acknowledged to 
be one of the few genuine mystics 
America has produced. Yet here was a 
man who all his life was immersed in 
practical affairs, a successful breadwin- 
ner, farmer, storekeeper, and _ tailor, 
whose home life was singularly happy, 
who was fully as much a social reformer 
as a dreamer, and whose mature years 
were largely occupied with many jour- 
neys through the colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard, in behalf of the persecuted and 
oppressed. 

The famous journal was written dur- 
ing his busy work at home and his 
travels abroad. From the pages of this 
biography there emerges a_ personality 
of singular attractiveness, a Quaker 
saint and man of vision, whose feet were 
- no less planted firmly on the ground, 
whose steadfast faith found expression 
in manifold works of active service. That 
rare thing, a consistent Christian, a pro- 
found thinker, reading his Bible by the 
inner light, walking humbly with God, 
having a political and social wisdom far 
ahead of his times, he was always going 
- somewhere, near or far, to bear unflinch- 
ing witness to the truth as he saw it, to 
share with others the convictions which 
burned within his own soul. 

One cause that weighed heavily upon 
his heart was that of the Indians, 
in whose behalf he not only wrote 
several pamphlets, but visited distant 
tribes, often at the risk of his life. 
He was equally concerned about slaves, 
doing more than any other man of 
his time to awaken his fellow mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends to 


their responsibilities for their brothers 
in bonds. He made successive trips into 
Maryland and Virginia to labor with 
slaveowners concerning their duties to 
the Negro. In this activity, his method 
was not open attack, but quiet persua- 
sion, employment of a sweet reasonable- 
ness and a spirit of fair-mindedness, 
which made his pleas for abolition the 
more convincing. At the same time, his 
own attitude was beyond all question. 
So consistent was his opposition to the 
accursed thing that he refused to use any 
of the products of slave labor, such as 
tea, sugar, coffee, silverware; even, in 
later life, carrying his objection to the 
extreme of refusing to wear clothing 
dyed by chemicals produced by slaves. 

When Woolman crossed the sea to 
England, a journey from which he failed 
to return, he manifested the same con- 
sistency in another way. ‘Traveling 
about the English countryside, so im- 
pressed was he by the evils of the coach- 
ing system, the sufferings inflicted on 
postboys and horses, that he insisted on 
walking from place to place, however 
stormy the weather. 

Mrs. Whitney has done her work well. 
Her book shows evidence of ample re- 
search into the source material avail- 
able. This is a work much better than 
her Life of Elizabeth Fry. Writing in 
an English plain, simple, direct, and al- 
ways readable, she manages to bring to 
life not only John Woolman in his habit 
as he lived, his friends and associates, 
but also his surroundings, especially pre- 
Revolutionary New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as the Quakerism of that 
day, in America and England. Here is a 
contribution to American history and 
biography of genuine value. 

Ag it rs 


Trouble Is My Master. By Darwin 
Temuet. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

Providing good entertainment, Trouble 

Is My Master gives a humorous picture 

of the wealthy of Philadelphia as they 

lived in the early eighties. Based upon 
historical fact, the fictitious story of 
young Tack Bingham will bring smiles 
as Tack revolves from one “trouble” to 
another. A student at the Friends’ 

Academy, he not only finds himself in 

difficulties among the boys at the school 

when he “invents” an airplane, but also 
at home when the family accuses him of 

stealing Mrs. Westfield’s pendant at a 

party in the Bingham home. An inter- 

esting story for recreational reading. 
H. L. MrrcwHeiu 


| MEMORIES 
An American eh a OPINIONS 
Mr. Chips 


Memories and 
Opinions. By Hor- 
AcE Dutton Tart. 
New York: Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 


ya 
Horace Dutton Taft 


To write an autobiography of genuine 
value and interest is by no means easy. 
The number of Americans who have suc- 
ceeded in this difficult field of literature 
can almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. To their group another name 
— Mr. Horace Taft—must now be 
added. With a keen sense of proportion, 
a proper avoidance of egotism, clear in- 
sight, warm human sympathy, a wit 
that glows but never scorches, he tells 
the varied story of his long life. From 
the sun-bathed peaks of his eighty years, 
he looks back without a trace of bitter- 
ness or regret upon a career of useful- 
ness which has had its share of surprises, 
heartbreaks, tragedies. To him, mani- 
festly, old age has brought the best wine 
of life’s feast. Founder and for more 
than forty years Headmaster of the Taft 
School, long recognized as one of the out- 
standing preparatory schools for boys in 
this country, he narrates his varied ex- 
periences with a zeal wholly lacking in 
pretense. 

The youngest brother of President 
Taft, he has the geniality and warm 
humanity of his more famous kinsman. 
His book is full of good stories, as witty 
as they are new. Interspersed with his 
personal memories are chapters stating 
the convictons he has arrived at on 
varied topics — education, politics, re- 
ligion. Two chapters, in particular, are 
especially noteworthy: one on William 
H. Taft, and one on Theodore Roosevelt. 
These are contributions to American his- 
tory of no little value. 

Mr. Taft is a Unitarian, and not afraid 
to say so. Its pages pervaded with a 
spirit of mellow, autumnal sunshine, this 
book is a human document of real worth. 
We heartily commend it to our readers. 


A. R. H. 


The New Belief in the Common Man. 
By Caru J. Friepertcu. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

A new faith founded upon a realistic 
view of the common man’s capacity for 
self-government. 
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ON New York's 


{NNO _ Friendliest Hotel 


— be 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George’ 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren, New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 


Double “‘ as 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeEorGE H. NEWTON, Manager 


$3.50 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
Rooms) with), “Ha thiisc ose e nas hovers $2. 215 21,50 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Belleuue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


What Man Can Make of Man. By 
Witu1Am Ernest Hockinc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

An analysis of the perplexities of man 
and the “healing fact” which will help 
him onward in human progress. 
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Swan Song 


And Now Tomorrow. By Racueu Fiexp. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


Apart from its intrinsic value, this last 
story by Rachel Field has a tragic signifi- 
cance, just because it is the last novel to 
come from her gifted pen. The author 
of And Now Tomorrow had already won 


for herself a definite position among the 


American fiction writers of today. When 
God’s Pocket came out, we thought it 
showed no little originality and promise. 
In Time out of Mind, and All This, and 
Heaven Too, this opinion was more than 
justified. These stories won for their 
author, deservedly, an increasing number 
of discriminating readers. They gave 
abundant encouragement to the belief 
that they marked the opening stages of 
a long career. That hope, alas, is now 
cut short. 

Interestingly enough, Miss  Field’s 
swan song differs radically from its pred- 
ecessors. Its tone is quieter. Its in- 
sight into human character is more pene- 
trating. What it lacks in dramatic inci- 
dents is more than made up for by the 
steady progress it reveals, the progress 
of the moral and spiritual development 
in the life of one woman. If you want 
your fiction highly colored, chapters 
filled with sensational incidents, and sex, 
this book is not for you. But if you like 
a novel written in good taste, its drama- 
tis personae thronged with people attrac- 
tive, decent, very human; a story, more- 
over, which while it moves straight to its 
goal, at the same time interprets a 
familiar phase of contemporary Ameri- 
can life— you will find And Now To- 
morrow exceedingly worth-while. 

What Miss Field has done is to paint 
the portrait of a woman in vivid colors, 
with no little artistic skill. Her novel 
is a study of feminine psychology — 
searching, sympathetic, the more power- 
ful because it is restrained. Emily Blair 
is a real addition to the group of Ameri- 
can heroines, a blood relation of Hester 
Prynne, Daisy Miller, Ramona, and 
Lily Bart.” She is genuinely alive. Ac- 
tually, the story is of her inner life. From 
other points of view, also, this novel de- 
serves praise. Plot, character drawing, 
background, dialogue, are all woven into 
a pattern cohesive and convincing. Un- 
questionably, one of the novels of the 
year. 


ASR ?-H. 


Probing Deeper 


Theism and Cosmology. By Joun Late. 
A first series of Gifford Lectures. 
New York: Philosophical Library 
and Alliance Book Corp. $3.50. 


The popular feature of these Gifford 
lectures is a rich vein of humor, which 
really does a lot to lighten the dark 
places of a kind of theology that was 
more inwardly luminous and all-open to 
our grandparents. The subject-matter of 


this first volume is the traditional argu- 
ments for the existence of God, known 
as Cosmological and Teleological, and 
various ideas traditionally associated with 
God, such as creation, eternity, omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence. It might seem, as 
the author himself remarks, that this is 
a threshing-over of old straw. His justi- 
fication is that people sometimes forget 
when refutations were real refutations. 
Both doctrines and refutations fade into 
a mist of obscurity, or the refutations 
fade away to a mere sense of failure at 
complete demonstration. Then, pres- 
ently, the theological imagination finds a 
certain permission to move along again, 
on much the same lines as before. 

‘It should be said that the present 
analysis is done with something of the 
modesty that is appropriate to matters 
which may be hard to define. But the 
author takes himself seriously, refusing to 
lighten his labors by appealing to an au- 
thoritative opinion which is ascribed to 
Whitehead, that “what is deep must al- 
ways be dim.” What clarity, crispness, 
and brevity of statement can do in pre- 
senting such problems seems to be pretty 
well done. The author pulls no punches. 
He works with a full kit of modern philo- 
sophical tools. The result would seem 
to be the putting up of at least some 
“No Thoroughfare” signs in the field of 
natural theology—the field pointed at 
for exploration in Lord Gifford’s bequest 
setting up these lectures. 

The present series of lectures is plainly 
regarded as a clearing of the ground for 
a constructive development of original 
thought in the second series. One an- 
ticipates that the outcome of the second 
series of lectures will be the defining of 
a naturalistic notion of God, which the 
author thinks has religious value, and 
which he will say is not a proved theory, 
but has an apparently equal or better 
standing than most of its rival meta- 
physical theories. Professor Laird may 
be expected to make some rather telling 
criticisms of some of the non-theological 
“naturalistic” philosophies, or strongly to 
endeavor in that direction. He may prove 
as acute here as in analyzing the Cosmo- 
logical Argument. With reference to 
‘naturalism,’ he notes that one of his 
colleagues has written down, on what 
looked like a cricket. score-sheet, some 
sixty-one different meanings of the rele- 
vant concept of “nature.” He concluded, 
“the batsman was still not out.” 

The philosophy of the lectures is real- 
istic, as befits a good Scot. It is defi- 
nitely influenced by the ideas of White- 
head and Alexander, though we judge it 
unfair to make the author appear de- 
pendent in any derogative sense. The 
view of nature is that it is fundamentally 
a process. God is nature, must be—at 
least in the sense that he is on a cosmic 
scale if at all, and necessary to the ulti- 
mate explanation of all things if at all. 
God then will not be held outside process 
and time. 

Sipney S. Ropins 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 


from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Civic Service Camp 


Safe Inner Bay. 


Private Beach. 
Several cottages, families or 


C.S. C. Campers. Leaflet. 
Wiir1am W. Locke, Westwood, Mass. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
- ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


The absent-minded professor walked 
into the village barber shop, sat down 
in the chair, and requested a haircut. 


“Certainly, sir,’ said the barber. 
“Would you mind taking off your hat?” 

The professor hurriedly complied. “I’m 
sorry,” he apologized. “I didn’t know 
there were ladies present.” 


Had you heard of the Carolina moun- 
taineer who had just seen his first movie 
and was asked what he thought? 

“Tl tell you,” he said. “If I wasn’t 
sittin’ down, I’d have figured I was 
wastin’ my time.” 


—Boston Globe 


The Unitarian church school teacher 
was telling the children about the awak- 
ening of conscience in the boy Theodore 
Parker. It was the famous turtle story. 
“He raised the stick and was about to 
strike the turtle when suddenly his arm 
was stayed. What do you think hap- 
pened? What was it kept him from 
striking?” 

Silence for a moment, and then a little 
eirl, daughter of a physician, said. “T 
don’t know unless it was infantile 
paralysis.” 


“My friends,” said the preacher, “you 
will remember that T promised to speak 
to you tonight on ‘The World’s Greatest 
Liars, and asked you to prepare by 
reading the 17th chapter of St. Mark. 
Kindly raise your hands if you have 
done so.” 

Many hands went up. 

“Thank you,” continued the preacher. 
“As there are only 16 chapters in St. 
Mark, my subject will not be entirely 
inappropriate.” 


The Scoutmaster, when glancing over 
the paper, saw that his name had been 
printed accidentally in the obituary col- 
umn. He telephoned a friend, “Say, Tom. 
did you see in the paper this morning 
that I was dead?” 

“Yes! Where you calling from?” 

—Boys’ Life 


Customer in a drug store on Sunday 
morning: Please give me change for a 
dime. 

Drugeist: Here it is. 
joy the sermon. 


I hope you en- 
—Montreal Star 


A very small country boy was for the 
first time in a big city. Taking an ele- 
vator to the top of a skyscraper, they 
had shot up thirty stories at breath- 
taking speed when the little lad, grasping 
his father’s hand, asked timidly, “Daddy, 
does God know we are coming?” 

—Alabama Christian Advocate 


In Religion — 
No Moratorium! 


* Many of us are using summer 
days as a period of relaxation before 
resuming church activities in the fall. 


* Orners are keeping their 
churches open and attending serv- 
ices regularly. 


¥& In either event, let us keep 
Religion at the top of our “Must” 
list for constructive thinking, with 
no moratorium in our planning as 
to how we may best help in our 
local church and community this 
coming year;—and in the national 
and international scene as well. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Bracon Sr., Boston, Mass. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence UC. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit. this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Summer Union Services, 11 a. m., First and 
Second Churches in Boston uniting. Aug. 9, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe; Aug. 16, Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, D. D.; Aug. 23, Rev. Mcellyar ism 
Lichliter, LL. D.; Aug. 20, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner. All friends and visitors cordially wel- 
come at these services. 


KING’S CHAPEL 


(Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Chorus Choir. Sunday Service at 11 a. m. 
Aug. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomerey, D. D.; Aug. 9, 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve; Aug. 16, Rev. Oscar E. 
Maurer, D. D.; Aug. 23, Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe; Aug. 30, Rev. Dan H. Fenn. Service of 
prayer Tuesday and Friday, 12 m. Chapel open 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. daily. 
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GREAT COMPANIONS, Volume II 


Edited by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


“An anthology as handy as it is stim- “The reader will enlarge his acquaintance 
ulating . . . the book is light, easily with thoughtful writers while feeding his 
: 5 as ann ; sow.’—The CuristiAn CENTURY 

pocketed, . . . has in it that magnetic 


, “The book has particular value for pub- 
power of drawing thoughts of the: way- lie readings in nee and aaste as 


farer into this good fellowship.’—Ed- well as for private and personal use.” 
ward Weeks, in the ATLANTIC —The ApyaNncr 


Vol I—$2.50, Vol. II—$3.00, Volumes I & II boxed—$5.00 


Books te enrich your life * 


Ki Ke, 


AMERICAN DESTINY 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 


“As profoundly true an interpretation of the plight A BRAND NEW BABY 


Books Jor Children 


xk * 


of world cwilization and of the ‘manifest destiny’ By MARGARET A. STANGER 
of America as has yet appeared.”’—W. L. Caswell ; 
in the CuurcHMAN A true adventure story to capture the interest of six- and 
seven-year-olds. How a baby grows and learns during its 

“The reader has the peculiar gratification which first year makes exciting drama for little brothers and sisters 
comes from feeling that he has encountered some- to hear and watch. This book will help them feel the thrill 
thing of unusual content, set forth with great skill of sharing with their parents wonder at the mystery of the 
and workmanship. . . . The sum total of the baby’s development from a tiny seed. 
book's. teaching makes for the confidence which Price $1.75 
comes out of renewed vitality.” : 

—Bisuop Francis J. McConnetu xk * 
“Davies has a vision, admirably expressed . . 
It is sufficient to say only that AMERICAN ANIMAL BABIES 
DESTINY in its brevity comes as close as a book By ALICE DAY PRATT 


can come—because it is a book—to action.” 2 _ : p 
These stories will bring to children a knowledge of the mar- 
New Evrope 


Price $1.50 velous ways of growing and learning that are open even to 

* little animals. Delightful stories about the mystery and 

7 facts of the birth of animals. Well told, and biologically 

Kok true, the stories are planned especially for six- and seven- 
year-olds. 


REALISTIC COURAGE Price $1.50 Teachers’ Guide 75c 6 


By WALTON E. COLE : xk 


“By holding to the thesis that the future is open, MOSES 


REALISTIC COURAGE points owt the common 
sense of fortitude. . . . It is a timely book for By JOHN W. FLIGHT 


these days.'—W. E. Hall in the Totepo Brave Although written for juniors, adults will find this a fascinat- 
ing study of one of the towering characters of history. After 
a taste of this interesting material, one almost wishes to be 
back in the church school again as a pupil. With the best 
scholarship expressed in simple language, this book is a 
foretaste of the better religious education materials which — 
can now be produced. 


“The, message is that of an honest, scholarly, and 
at iam time practical social scientist who has 
unbounded faith in hwman nature and in the 
proper use of human resources.” 

—The JewitsH ApyocaTE 


“We need a new voice to proclaim the dignity and Price $1.75 Teachers’ Guide 60c 
divinity of man. And here it is!” 
—Joun Haynes Hotmes xk * 
Price $1.50 JOSEPH May. » 
. _ By FLORENCE W. KLABER *. ae 
THE BEACON PRESS A delightful adaptation of the ageless narrative for the 
25 Beacon St., Boston present generation of children, with charming and histori- — : 


cally accurate illustrations in color by Jessie Robinson. Full 
of dramatic interest. A sense of reality as well as romance se 
» is added to the story. : : 
Price $1.00 Teachers’ Guide 15c 


